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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


HE threatened debate on affairs in South Africa came off 
on Friday week, and was not unworthy of the occasion, the 
protagonists being Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, followed by Mr. Courtney and Mr. Labouchere. Sir 
William Harcourt’s speech was a little, as Mr. Chamberlain 
said, too much like that of counsel for a prosecution; but it 
was a very able speech, and certainly proved beyond the 
possibility of answer that Mr. Rhodes knew of and sanctioned 
the Jameson Raid, that the Raid was tainted with a stock- 
jobbing smell, and that the managing director and Mr. Beit 
were in effect the Chartered Company. Mr. Rhodes had hood- 
winked Sir Hercules Robinson and deceived Mr. Chamberlain. 
Sir William, while exonerating him from the charge of money- 
grabbing, accused him of overweening ambition, and de- 
aounced his plot as carried out with “fraud and falsehood.” 
He maintained that the Company was really a governing body 
ander the British Crown, and that as the Crown would at 
once have removed a Governor who acted in this way, so it 
ought to withdraw the Charter and remove the managing 
director. At present the Chartered Company, though de- 
prived of its control of the armed force, was in possession of 
all powers of civil administration. Sir William wound up by 
declaring that the character of the British Government was 
involved, and that if it condoned the conduct of the Chartered 
Company it would be deemed, and not unjustly deemed, 
“perfidious.” 


Mr. Chamberlain, in his reply, scarcely disputed the 
inferences to be drawn from the cipher telegrams, but held 
that, nevertheless, he was bound to do the best he could for 
the Empire and South Africa. It was essential to maintain 
the paramount power of Great Britain in South Africa, and 
to bind together the two races which inhabit it, and he 
thought the policy Sir Wm. Harcourt suggested would not 
do that. The country must not forget that Mr. Kruger had 
made raids too into British dominion, one of which had been 
jostly characterised as an “impudent” breach of the Con- 
vention of 1884. The policy which had restored independence 
to the Transvaal was a most magnanimous one, and sufficiently 
proved that this country was not aggressive. The grievances 
of the Ontlanders were serious, and are all the result of posi- 
tive laws. Mr. Rhodes had done great services to the State, 
and up to the time of the Raid had striven earnestly to 
harmonise British and Afrikander opinion, and had wonder- 
fally succeeded in that work. It was by no means 
certain that the majority of the Colonists desired to 
see him punished. Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, 
Proposed to utilise him as a great force, and to allow him 




















ment had absolutely secured the Transvaal against further 
raids, and intended by every legitimate means to press for 
the removal of the grievances of the Outlanders. Through- 
out his speech Mr. Chamberlain hinted that he was in 
possession of some facts which it would be indiscreet 
to reveal, and he highly eulogised the energy with which 
Mr. Rhodes had anticipated and rendered impossible certain 
designs which would have prevented the expansion of the 
British dominion in South Africa. 


Mr. Labouchere’s speech was what is called a smashing ones 
and was directed to prove that the object of the Chartered 
Company in the Matabele war and the Jameson Raid was 
solely to acquire a gold-bearing country, and thus to increase 
the immense profits which the great original shareholders, by 
the manipulation of the shares and their great rise in value, 
had already made. He demanded the dismissal of Mr. Rhodes 
and the dissolution of the Chartered Company, which he hoped 
would have “more than £1,000,000” to pay as indemnity to 
the Transvaal. Mr. Courtney was more moderate, and only 
demanded the resignation of Mr. Rhodes, whose previous 
services to the country he acknowledged, and the restoration 
of the control of the Company to honest men, under which 
circumstances he thought it might still do service to South 
Africa. The debate was adjourned, but its interest, of course, 
ended with Mr. Chamberlain’s speech announcing the 
decision of the Government, which the Opposition will not 
uselessly challenge by a vote. ‘That decision meets, we 
should say, with fairly general approval, not because it is the 
best possible, but because in circumstances of exceeding 
difficulty it secures time for the recovery of men’s tempers, 
and for the discussion with Sir Hercules Robinson—who is 
to return to the Cape after his visit—of a permanent policy 
for the fature. 


There has been a small excitement this week over Russian 
action in the port of Chefoo, on the Gulf of Pecheli, the 
nearest port to Pekin. It was at first declared that the 
Russians had seized an English “ concession,” and compelled 
the Chinese to confirm it to them, and then that they had ob. 
tained a settlement, to the great disadvantage of the British, 
but still within the right of China to grant. On Thursday, 
however, it was explained that the scare was due to a mistake, 
the Russian Steam Navigation Company having only pur- 
chased in the ordinary way of business a piece of the fore- 
shore of Chefoo belonging to Messrs. Fergusson, who have for 
some time been offering it for sale. The sale may possibly 
interfere with the value of grants behind the foreshore, and a 
warning has therefore been sent to Pekin, but there has been 
neither any oppression of the British nor any appeal to the 
great squadron which, as it was at first alleged, the Russians 
had collected outside Chefoo to enforce their demands. The 
incident is one more illustration of the absurd suspiciousness 
with which a section of our countrymen regard all Russian 
action in Chinese waters, they believing, quite honestly we 
suppose, that Russia not only seeks advantages in China, which 
is probably the case, but that she desires, out of pure malignity, 
to seek those advantages at the expense of British interests. 
The assumption is curiously at variance with the other and 
equally prevalent assumption that Russian diplomacy is the 
cleverest in the world, and invariably seeks out the point 
where resistance is likely to be feeblest. Clever traders seek 
profits without quarrels. 
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The Government has ordered a force from India to be 
sent to Snakin. It will consist of the 35th Sikhs, the 
26th Panjab Infantry, the lst Bombay Lancers, the 5th Bom- 
bay Mountain Battery, and a company of Madras Sappers, 
tbe whole inclading about two thousand five hundred men. 
Colonel Egerton, of the Guides, will command, and the Staff 
will be unusually complete. The brigade, which is already 
on its way to Bombay, where transport has been prepared for 
it, will, it is stated, garrison Suakin, whence the Egyptian 
garrison will be withdrawn for the Nile; but it is obvious 
that it will be ready should a movement be decided on to 
Berber, and that it can make everything ready for a much 
larger force. There is little doubt that in the end a conjoint 
movement from Wady Halfa and from Suakin will be decided 
on, and it is most advisable that the two corps should be kept 
distinct. The Indians do their work best when let alone to 
follow out the plans which experience has taught them. The 
qnestion of pay has not yet been settled, but, as we have 
argued elsewhere, India ought to pay the Indian wages and 
expenses of the force, and either Great Britain or Egypt all 
the extra charge. 


The Times’ correspondent at Constantinople forwards a 
eommunication which, though drawn up in cautious and 
courteous form, is obviously intended to inform the world 
that the Sultan’s mind is seriously affected. The assassination 
of the Shah threw him into a fit of melancholy from which he 
has recovered to exhibit a joviality and devotion to trifles 
quite foreign to his permanent character. The rumour is the 
more striking because a tendency to mental disease, from 
which the House of Othman was once singularly free, has 
exhibited itself in it for the last two generations. It is 
fostered by the unhealthy habits of the family, the Sultans, 
who ought to be out-of-door men, now living shut up in their 
garden-palaces, never travelling, and rarely taking anything 
like strong or continuous exercise. The popular notion that 
great Orientals are all sedentary is a pure illusion, Princes 
and nobles pass as much time as Englishmen on the hunting- 
field, in the exercising-ground, or in long and sometimes 
adventurous rides. The late Shah spent a third of his time 
hunting in some of the roughest country within his dominion, 
and could keep on horseback the whole day. 


The news from Bulawayo is still favourable, but everything 
depends upon the great patrol of six hundred and eighty men 
which has marched out to bring in Mr. Rhodes and his party 
from Gwelo. The Matabeles are sure to attack that body, 
and if defeated will see that their chance is gone. They have 
not fought very well yet, and are apparently deficient, if not 
in courage, yet in confidence. From Pretoria the only news is 
contained in a despatch from President Kruger which shows 
that his Honour is affronted with Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, 
denies emphatically that the paramount position of Great 
Britain is in any danger, and hints pretty clearly that if the 
Raid is defended he shall visit such language on the prisoners 
now respited. Mr. Chamberlain has accordingly explained 
in a telegraphed reply that he did not defend the Raid, and 
that he cannot see that the fate of the prisoners ought to 
depend upon the language employed by irresponsible persons. 
The Government, therefore, trust that the decision will be 
arrived at in accordance with the general interests of South 
Africa and the “generous sentiments” of the President 
himself, 


The Education debate came to an end on Tuesday night, 
after two more nights of rather languid debating. The 
asserted eagerness of private Members to speak did not 
show itself in ardent speeches, but for all that there were 
tome excellent, thongh by no means very aggressive, ad- 
dresses. Sir Edward Clarke and Mr. Mundella both made 
able party speeches on Monday, but Mr. Jebb, the Member 
for Cambridge University, made one of the very strongest 
speeches in the debate, and though he spoke warmly for the 
Bill as a whole, he made several acute criticisms on it, and 
suggested that ultimately the voluntary schools would be 
obliged to come upon the rates, and that they might admit a 
local control over the secular teaching, though the religious 
teaching should remain in the hands of the denominational 
authorities,—“ Give the local authority representation in the 
management of every school that receives State aid,” but let 
such representatives not interfere in the religious manage- 








ri iicar: 
ment. Mr, Haldane held that it was the object of the Bill 
to “de-Aclandise” the Education Department; but sure] 
when Mr. Acland resigned office, it was “ de-Aclandised,” . 





On Tuesday Mr. Acland spoke, and spoke ina very much 
more moderate tone than most of his supporters. His best, 
point was that when the Education Authority established, 
schools of its own, it would not be competent also to examine 
and inspect them so as to inspire the public with confidence 
that they deserved the grants of money for which their own 
inspectors certified their fitness. Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. 
Augustine Birrell both of them made good speeches, but the 
speech of the evening was Mr. Balfour’s in reply, which took 
up the broadest and strongest ground, as we have elsewhere 
shown, and more than justified the belief that the Bill would 
greatly improve instead of lowering the standard of education 
in the country. The second reading was passed by 423 to 156, 
majority 267, or 115 above the normal majority of the Govern- 
ment. The Parnellites, all but three of them, who were absent, 
voted for the Bill, and some fifty of the Anti-Parnellites 
also, while one Conservative voted against the Government. 


On the day after the great division in which Sir William 
Harcourt did not address the House of Commons, the Leader 
of the Opposition fled into West Monmouthshire, where ho 
found amongst his constituents a more appreciative audience 
than the House of Commons, and addressed to them a 
diatribe on the Education Bill which had at least the merit of 
singleness of effect. The whole intention of the Bill was “to 
degrade and ultimately to extinguish Board-schools,”—the first 
of these two words being wholly groundless, and the second 
only so far applicable that the Government believe that the 
new Education Authority will provide schools with all the 
excellences of Board-schools and fewer defects. As for the 
decentralisation, it is all anarchy, “ County Councils do not 
like to be controlled, Town Councils do not like to be con- 
trolled,” and they will, therefore, resist all the control of the 
Education Department. On that we may remark that Schoo} 
Boards do not like to be controlled, but when money-grants 
are at stake, they will get over that and consent to the control. 
The whole drift of the speech was to decry County Councils as 
steeped in the atmosphere of a retrograde spirit, and to identify 
them with the small penurious tendencies of the narrowest 
rural communities, which is not the view which Sir William 
Harcourt would have ventured to express when the Local 
Government Bill was under discussion ; and is certainly not 
a true view. But itis a view extremely well adapted to an 
ad captandum party speech. Sir William Harcourt, when he 
sets himself to blacken an opponent's measure, does it with a 
will,—he uses “a broad brush and dirty colours.” 


The meeting of the Congregational Union held this week 
has been a very important one from several points of view. 
In the first place, it shows that at least one denomination of 
Dissenters has not lost its bigotry, for Mr. Hirst Hollowell 
was cheered to the echo for thundering against the proposal 
of the Government Education Bill to let Roman Catholic 
priests teach Roman Catholic children their parents’ own 
faith. This proposal he denounced with a violence that would 
have suggested that it was a proposal to let them attempt the 
conversion of Protestant children. “If the Board-schools,” he 
said, “ were to be turned into the happy-hunting-grounds of the 
priest, they would certainly refuse to pay the Education rate.” 
“The men who had introduced this Bill wished to make a 
doormat of Nonconformists.” Would it not be truer to say 
that the Nonconformists,—at least, as represented by Mr. Hirst 
Hollowell,—wish to make a doormat of the Roman Catholics? 
But the most important result of the meeting remains to be 
told. Dr. Berry, the Chairman-elect of the Union, declared 
that after the Anti-Parnellites had deserted them as they did 
on the Education Bill division, Irish Home-rale must be 
content to wait indefinitely for its chance of coming forward, 
and must be postponed to a “date which could not be 
guessed.” That means, we suspect, even more than it says,— 
namely, that the Nonconformists are heartily glad to seize 
the first opportunity of getting rid of that heavy weight 
round their necks which Irish Home-rule has long proved to 
be. If so, exit Irish Home-rule. 


A banquet was given on Tuesday by the Metropolitan 
Division of the National Union of Coneervative and Consti- 
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tutional Associations in honour of her Majesty’s Ministers, at 
which Mr. Balfour spoke. He commented on the singular 
victory of Conservatism in London, where fifty-four seats out 
of sixty-two are now in the hands of Unionists, and this he attri- 
buted (as we too have often done) less to the merits of the 
Unionists than to the folly and violence of the Gladstonians. 
He twitted the Gladstonians with first declaring that all the 
pledges given at the elections were to be broken, and then, 
when they found out that there was both the intention and 
power to fulfil them, changing front, and declaring that the 
Government were engaged in giving “sops” to various sec- 
tions of their supporters. Mr. Balfour expressed his belief 
that the town sympathises with the country and the country 
with the town, and asserted that what the Gladstonians 
call setting class against class, is really the promise of uniting 
class with class, and helping each and all to defend the in- 
terests, and to draw closer the bonds, of the Empire. Mr. 
Balfour has no belief in the success of the attempt to make 
it appear that the Government want to swell the power of the 
rich and to neglect the weak and poor. He knows too well 
that all its measures have a totally different aim. 


Archbishop Ireland, an American prelate who is said to 
be an American of the Americans, addressed the Loyal 
Legion at St. Paul last Sunday, in favour of war, as 
against arbitration. He does not agree with Cardinals 
Vaughan, Gibbons, and Logue that it is desirable to get a 
tribunal of arbitration to settle disputes which might other- 
wise end in war, for he thinks war an excellent thing for 
its own sake because it is a great stimulant to patriotism, 
and it appears that his address was received by the Loyal 
Legion with the utmost enthusiasm. Evidently our Lord’s 
blessing on the peacemakers does not recommend itself 
to Archbishop Ireland, or does he think that before you 
can get really bless¢d peacemakers, you must first have 
anblesséd wars? If there were no wars, perhaps he argues 
that there could be no peacemakers, and therefore he 
would provide the peacemakers with some hard work to 
do in the form of wars that would need bringing to an 
end. Certainly the United States seem to be in a very 
bellicose mood. Even the children in some of the Western 
States breathe out the most vehement aspirations for fields 
of blood. 


All foreign action in Russia is now halting in view of the 
Coronation, the ceremonials for which are immediately about 
to begin. Foreign Princes are arriving in Moscow literally 
by the dozen, and Asiatic Princes are as common in the 
streets as policemen. The most remarkable guests are, how- 
ever, the representatives of the creeds, which include an in- 
credible variety of faiths, from Christianity, Mahommedanism, 
and Buddhism, down to Lamaism, and the faith of the 
Shamanist Pagans from the northern shores of Siberia. Even 
the Established Church of England is represented, the Bishop 
of Peterborough, Dr. Creighton, having been deputed, with the 
cordial assent of the Czar, to represent it at the ceremonial. 
Dr. Creighton will have a new and most striking scene added 
to the many historic pictures which must be present to his 
mind, and we wish he would describe it. The special corre- 
spondents will do their work well enough, but they will not 
tell us what we want to know,—the real position of the Czar 
towards the Orthodox Church. How far is he really the 
Sovereign Patriarch that Peter I. declared himself to be, as 
faras Henry VIII., or as far as Queen Elizabeth, or only as 
far as Queen Victoria ? 





The Duke of Bedford on Wednesday made a long speech 
to his tenantry at Thorney Abbey, Cambridgeshire, which is 
fall of curious statistics. He declares that although his family 
have in the last eighty years spent £1,598,000 in improving 
and maintaining this one estate, and now derive from it an 
average rent of 243, an acre, the accounts last year showed a 
total loss of £445 10s. This, too, is not due to local causes, 
for the Bedford estates round Woburn and in Bucks produced 
a deficit of £6,320. The cause is not bad cultivation either, 
for Thorney yields thirty-six bushels to the acre, or three 
times the usual American and Russian average, and double 
even the Roumanian, which is the next best. The cause, in 
fact, is the fall in prices. This cannot be remedied, for Free- 
trade cannot be abandcned, nor is there any real hope in sub- 


prices buy their farms even for the value of the buildings. 
There remains the taxation on the land, and the Duke’s theory ia 
that arable land in England is not a gift of Nature but a 
manufactured article, the result of ages of manuring and 
costly cultivation, and it should only be taxed like the raw 
materials of any other manufacture. It is now specially taxed, 
and it is to the removal of this injustice that he would have the 
agricultural interest address itself. That is sound enough, 
though we suspect that a manufacturer would say that the 
Duke has not tried the experiment of working his estates 
with an eye to profit alone. His Grace, by the way, ex- 
aggerates our dependence on America in the event of a 
Russian war. With a rise of 103. a quarter India and the 
Argentine Republic would send us all we need. 


On Wednesday the House of Commons went into Com- 
mittee on the Rating Bill. All the instructions were ruled 
out of order by the Speaker except that of Mr. Knox, the 
Member for Derry, which proposed to extend the pro- 
visions of the Bill to Ireland. Mr. Knox, in moving this, 
declared that it was most unfair not to treat Ireland 
exactly as England was treated. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Mr. Balfour explained, however, that Ireland 
was not included in the Bill because the different conditions 
prevailing in Ireland made such inclusion impossible. Ireland 
would, however, have a separate grant made to her, calculated 
on the principle adopted when the last grant in aid of local 
taxation was made out of the Imperial exchequer. The Irish 
Members not being satisfied, however, a division was taken, 
and the instruction was negatived by 170 (278 to 108). Mr. 
Lloyd George then moved an amendment to the first clause, 
making the Bill apply only for three instead of five years. 
On this, however, he was (after the Closure had been passed) 
defeated by 120 (268 to 148). On Thursday the most im- 
portant amendment was that of Mr. Channing, which seeks 
to divide the rates between the owner and occupier. Mr. 
Courtney urged the Government to accept a modification of 
the proposal, which would apply, however, only to new 
tenancies. Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Balfour, though not very 
hostile, showed unwillingness to embark upon a new and 
complicated issue, but ultimately the discussion was ad- 
journed till Monday, when the Government decision will be 
announced. We trust that the Cabinet will in any case 
refuse absolutely to override existing contracts. 


On Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain was present at a meeting 
of the Cordwainers’ Company (cordwainer means shoemaker) 
at their hall in Cannon Street, the object of the meeting 
being to unveil a memorial window to the memory of Mr. 
John Came, a benefactor of the Company, who died on 
May 13th, 1796. The address presented to Mr. Chamber- 
lain recalled the interesting fact that his family had 
been connected with the Company for nearly two centuries. 
No less than six of his ancestors had filled the office 
of Master. Many of his family were still connected with 
the Company—Mr. Chamberlain himself mentioned inci- 
dentally that his eldest son was about to take up his livery— 
and among the most valued possessions of the Company were 
pieces of plate presented by Mr. Chamberlain’s ancestors. 
The formal recognition of these facts is most interesting, and 
we congratulate the Cordwainers’ Company on being the first 
of the City Companies to give the nation a Secretary of 

tate. 


We are delighted to see that the Hon. Artillery Company 
of Boston, the Transatlantic counterpart of our own Hon, 
Artillery Company, anda body with a history quite as interest- 
ing and distinguished—it was founded in 1638—is going to 
pay an official visit to this country. Socially, the Hon. Artillery 
Company of Boston is of great importance. Its two hundred 
members are among the wealthiest and most respected 
business-men of the city, and among them, we are told, are 
“several millionaires.” A military body whose combined 
estate, were they all killed, would be sworn at fifty or sixty 
millions sterling, is an inspiring thought for a Finance 
Minister. An interesting feature of the visit is the fact that 
to the Boston soldiers will be accorded the unique privi- 
lege of parading our streets as fully equipped and armed 
as if they were in Boston. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE MAJORITY FOR THE EDUCATION BILL. 


jee great majority by which the second reading of the 
_ Education Bill was carried on Tuesday night, 423 
to 156, or much nearer three to one than two to one, 
roves one thing to demonstration, that however much 
Teeland may desire to help the English Radicals to over- 
throw the true friends of religious liberty in England, 
they cannot afford to do it without setting their own con- 
stituencies at defiance. The Catholics of Ireland are obliged 
to vote, even against their will, for the right of parents to 
have their children educated io their own religion, because 
if they had Home-rule to-morrow, nothing is more certain 
than that they would use it to make their schools 
strictly denominational. For some reason or other the 
Nonconformists of England dislike denominationalism, 
and would much rather have their children taught 
what is common to their own belief and the belief of 
the Church of England than have them separated 
into the various classes of Dissenters, and so dis- 
tinguished from the children of the Church of England. 
Nor, indeed, do the greater number of the parents belonging 
to the Church of England care very much for this distinctive 
teaching. They are quite content with the teaching of 
undenominational Christianity so long as that does not 
ignore the essentials of Christian doctrine; and we do not 
believe that in the great majority of English schools the 
gozsate will avail themselves of the provisions of the new 

ill to have their children put under distinct sectarian 
teaching. At the same time, it is impossible to refuse to 
either Anglican or Wesleyan or any other parents a 
liberty which is eagerly claimed by Roman Catholic and 
Presbyterian parents, and so it happens that the vast 
majority of the House of Commons have voted for the true 
kind of religious liberty, that which throws upon the 
parents the responsibility of choosing the religious teach- 
ing to be given to their children, even though the growth 
of Agnosticism and Scepticism in the Radical party has 
made the Radicals revolt with a passion that is almost fury 
against a Bill which promises to render it more difficult to 
let the neglect of dogmatic teaching go on in a 
tacit and unconfessed form. The speech with which 
Mr. R. Wallace, the Member for East Edinburgh, closed 
the general debate, and to which Mr. Balfour’s imme- 
diately succeeded, told a very remarkable story. It was a 
speech against dogmatic teaching of any kind, including 
the kind of dogmatic teaching allowed under the Cowper- 
Temple clause. What Mr. R. Wallace wished to see was 
the downfall of all distinctive religious teaching in the 
schools, and with perfectly sound logic, he reproached all 
his Radical friends for having ever agreed to even that 
modified amount of religious liberty which the Cowper- 
Temple clause was meant to guard. He voted against 
the Bill not because he thinks the Government wrong in 
declaring that liberty to teach the dogmas of orthodox 
Christianity implies liberty to teach the distinctive dogmas 
of the sects, but because he regards any kind of power con- 
ceded to the religious teachers of the different Churches to 
speak out freely in the schools, as mischievous, and would 
rather gag them imperfectly than not gag them atall. This 
has been a stand-up fight between true liberty of conscience 
in education, and the antagonists of all distinctive religious 
teaching ; and, very much against their will, the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland and the Presbyterians of Scotland 
have helped the Anglicans of England to win the battle 
for true religious liberty, against the agnostics who would 
— the religious teachers of all Churches and sects 
alike. 

Another reason for the great majority has been the 
enormous difficulty of defending the anomaly of a single 
isolated spending department which can place what rates 
it likes on the ratepayers of a district for one particular 
purpose,—the purpose of education,—without any relation 
at all to the general capacity of the district to bear the 
rate, or to the relative importance of the other and more 
general purposes for which rates are imposed. As Mr. 
Balfour said in his remarkable closing speech, there is 
something absolutely absurd in the proposal to have two 
co-ordinate Councils in the same district, each of them 
elected in the same manner and by the same electors, one 
of which shall determine all the necessary local expendi- 





ture of the district except education, an 

which shall determine he ealiant to be eR Ppt of 
without paying any regard at all to the cost of all the ether 
agencies which the inhabitants of the locality desire “ 
set in motion. Suppose that in any family the moth 
decided what should be spent on the general ex nate 
of the household without any relation to the school oa 
college expenses, and the father decided the amount 
to be spent on school and college expenses without 
any relation to the amount of the general household ex. 
penditure,—surely that family would soon come to grief 
It may be quite true that the cost of education is the one 
charge on any local population that will affect most 
seriously the well-being of that population in future years 3 
though it cannot be more important than those charges 
which affect the bodily health of everyone, but it certainly 
is not true that even the expenditure on education can 
be determined without any relation to the expenditure 
on food and clothing and sanitary precautions. The 
enthronement of School Boards as an imperium in imperio 
in the municipalities, is an anomaly of too monstrous a 
character to last. As Mr. Balfour showed, the Germans 
and Swiss devote more attention to education than any 
other European people, and yet neither the Germans 
nor the Swiss think of establishing insulated educationa} 
authorities with unlimited power to screw money out of 
the inhabitants for those educational purposes; they 
pursue the reasonable course of committing education to 
the provision of the municipalities as one amongst their 
various duties. It may be and is one of the most im- 
portant of their duties, and if the municipal bodies are 
elected to look after the education as well as the other 
cares of the municipality, they will be, as they are in 
Germany and Switzerland, perfectly competent for those 
duties, and therefore also probably much more competent 
for their other duties than they would be if they were 
chosen exclusively to deal with physical cares. But no 
system can be more indefensible than to establish two 
independent authorities to divide the social ordering of 
men’s life between them, as if the mind could be separated 
from the body, just as an island is separated from the 
adjacent continent. For our own part we believe with 
Mr. Balfour that the education of the children will be 
better and not worse attended to, when it takes its true 
place amongst all the other duties of the municipality. 
You might as well have a Library Board without any 
subordination to the municipality as regards its expendi- 
ture, as have a School Board in that insulated and 
arbitrary condition. All these cares are essentially in 
close relation to each other, and must be considered 
together, if they are to be considered wisely and well. 
Unquestionably the School Boards have been injured and 
not benefited by their illegitimate independence of all 
other municipal functions. 

Sir William Harcourt is very wroth with the Govern- 
ment for proposing ultimately to displace the Schoo) 
Boards by municipal bodies, and treats that policy as one 
of confessed and open reaction. This is so far from being 
the case that we believe it will do more to convert the 
population of the rural districts to a progressive educa- 
tional policy than any other change could have done. No 
School Board is to be superseded so long as it does 
its work well and is popular with the locality which 
elected it. The School Boards which will be soonest 
superseded will be those which have done their work 
reluctantly and have not turned out sharp and intelli- 
gent children, and these will be superseded by an 
Authority which cannot well be retrograde, because it 
will be under the County Council, and will be assisted by 
a considerable staff of educational experts. It is curious 
to note that Sir William Harcourt first quarrels with 
the new Educational Authority because it is not wholly 
elective, and then asserts that the constituencies which 
would elect it, if it were wholly elective, would be stingy 
constituencies very unlikely to give any impulse to educa- 
tion. In reality, the County Councils are far too much in 
sympathy with the better thought of the community to 
starve education,—for they are no small associations of 
education-despising farmers, but are the representatives 
of the whole county who have shown their progressive- 
ness in numberless instances since the Local Govern- 
ment Act was passed. A more prejudiced and unfair 
speech than Sir William Harcourt’s on the Education 
Bill in West Monmouthshire was never delivered. He 
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could never have delivered such a speech as that in the 


House of Commons. 





THE DEBATE ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN is compelled to conduct his 
M pegotiations with President Kruger at terrible 
disadvantage. The President, to begin with, holds a 
double position, being on one side the head of a State 
which desires to be treated as at once civilised and inde- 

ndent, and on the other side, the chief of a community 

which thinks it fair to hold insurgents arrested in its own 
dominion as hostages liable to ill-treatment if the nation 
to which they belong will not make concessions. The 
President’s latest message to the Colonial Office obviously 
means that, if he is offended, the sentences on the Reform 
leaders will be increased, a threat worthy of Algiers or 
Tunis in the old days, yet made by a man who thinks 
himself entitled to all the punctilios of diplomacy. Then 
Mr. Chamberlain is compelled to negotiate in public, 
because if he did not, every step he took would be misre- 
presented by watchful enemies who control the telegraph- 
wires, and would be the instant subject of questions in the 
House of Commons, where, moreover, the Colonial Secre- 
tary is not permitted, as the Foreign Secretary is 
permitted, to avoid debate. The Opposition actually 
compels Mr. Chamberlain to defend his policy at 
full length while he is still negotiating, and its 
leader makes a speech which is, in truth, an arsenal of 
arguments for the enemy to employ. Add to these facts 
that two sets of onlookers, the capitalists and the 
Germans, desire the negotiations to fail, and are willing 
to invent any statements necessary to that end, and that 
one of the negotiators, being conscious of the irresistible 
force behind his adversary, is sullenly suspicious, and sees 
men as trees walking, and we may begin to realise a 
position under which the wonder is, not that Mr. Chamber- 
lain does not succeed quickly, but that he has any prospect 
of success even in the future. Time, again, as he con- 
fesses, is of the last importance to him, yet everybody all 
round and of all opinions is sticking pins into him to 
urge him to get on yuicker. “ Abolish the Chartered 
Company,” says one party, “at once, and Mr. Kruger will 
forthwith be amiable.” ‘ Pardon Mr. Rhodes,” cries a 
second party, “or you will lose South Africa.” “ Send 
Mr. Kruger an ultimatum,” shouts another party, “and 
thenceforward everything will be smooth.” “Conciliate 
Mr. Kruger,” screams a fourth division, “and then all 
Afrikanders will be loyal, and you will possess, moreover, 
the general esteem of Europe.” 

We decline to help in the pricking. Nothing in the 
great debate of Friday week has, it is true, altered our 
belief that the right course was also the easier course, and 
that if Mr. Rhcdes’s resignation had been accepted, and 
the Charter withdrawn from the Company, the British 
Government could have dealt with Mr. Kruger with some- 
thing even of haughty firmness, as a Power which had done 
all that justice could require, which had punished the chief 
offenders against its own laws, which had maintained its 
good faith even as interpreted by its adversaries, and 
which now intended to insist that its right to protect its 
own subjects when suffering wrong should be acknow- 
ledged and respected, and, moreover, that it had a right 
to reign, if not govern, throughout South Africa. We 
think this course could have been pursued, and we wish 
that it had been pursued, as the conscience of the country 
would then have been satisfied, and the Government 
restored to a certain freedom of energetic action which it 
is vain to deny that it does not as yet possess. We are 
disposed, in fact, to hold the banner of the State up 
higher than the Government holds it, and to deny that 
the fate of any individual or any company can be of 
serious moment to the progress or the safety of the 
British Empire. But at the same time we are not respon- 
sible for the Colonies and Mr. Chamberlain is, and we 
see from his statements in the debate that he keenly feels 
that responsibility, and that he has resolved on a policy 
which, though extremely cautious and intended to secure 
tame, is perfectly definite, and in accordance with the 
usual British way of managing great affairs. In the first 
place, Mr. Chamberlain refuses to withdraw the Charter, 
holding that the Chartered Company can still do ex- 
ceedingly useful work in the settlement of the vast pro- 
vince of Rhodesia, and holding also that it would be 








unwise by dissolving the Company to throw a considerable 
burden upon the British taxpayer. The Company, in short, 
is useful, and whether Mr. Kruger or foreign Powers regard’ 
it with suspicion is matter of secondary concern. Their 
suspicions are obviously unjust, for the Crown has re- 
absorbed every vestige of military authority possessed 
by the Company, and they could no more raise a fighting- 
force for any secret purpose than Mr. Rhodes or Mr. Beit: 
or any other man with great command of capital could. 

We cannot hang every rich man in South Africa in order 
that Mr. Kruger may slumber undisturbed. In the second 
place, Mr. Chamberlain declines to remove Mr. Rhodes 
from his position as managing director. He does not, as 
we read his speech, seriously doubt that Mr. Rhodes: 
sanctioned the Raid, though he possibly forbade it at the 
moment selected, on account of a quarrel with the Out- 
landers as to the flag to be raised, but he holds that Mr. 

Rhodes can best expiate his blunder, “ or you may employ a 
harsher term,” by devoting himself to the task of develop- 

ing Rhodesia. He, in fact, regards Mr. Rhodes as a great 
force, and declines to throw it away. He cannot forget: 
the great services which Mr. Rhodes performed to the 
Empire “ when he anticipated and made impossible pro-- 
jects which would have most seriously limited the expan- 

sion of our dominion in South Africa to the great preju-- 
dice of Cape Colony and of the populations there,” more- 
especially at a moment “ when it is universally believed in- 
South Africa that our authority is being undermined from. 
outside.” Moreover, Mr. Chamberlain is a politician who- 
believes in opinion. He does not care in a moment of* 
supreme anxiety to offend the “ British interest” in South 
Africa, he is not sure that the Afrikanders are not preparing- 
to pardon Mr. Rhodes, and he considers it wiser on politicak 
grounds alone to wait before taking action which can 

never be recalled. Therefore, he for the present leaves the 
Chartered Company to its work, though with limited 
powers for mischief, and retains over Mr. Rhodes the in-- 
fluence derived from his power of depriving him of his: 
directorship. For it must not be forgotten that Mr.. 
Rhodes, if he has not lost his popularity in South Africa, 
would as a private person be just as great a force as ever, 

aud might even prove to be a greater one. It was not as 
director of the Chartered Company, but as a man of rare 
energy, ambition, and capital, that Mr. Rhodes attained t> 
his extraordinary position, a position which can be bes» 
estimated by the fact that a dominant Minister like Mr. 

Chamberlain, with a deadly grievance to complain of—for 
he must have been deliberately deceived by him—hesitates. 
to cast him down, and the majority in the House of 

Commons cheers the hesitation. 

It is not the policy we have advocated or prefer, but it 
is as we have said a definite policy, and one attended with 
fewer risks than any other. The weak place in it is that it 
leaves Dr Jameson under bail and Mr. Rhodes at large,. 
but it is very doubtful if a legal case can be proved against 
Mr. Rhodes—States have always retained their right of 
pardoning in consideration of ancient services—and there 
is something else to which we, who have never even in his 
palmiest days been among the supporters of Mr. Rhodes, 
must call a moment’s attention. Throughout Mr.. 
Chamberlain’s speech there runs the idea—avowed in one- 
passage of it—that he is deliberately concealing something 
for international reasons. It is possible, quite possible, 
that this is a case against President Kruger in regard to 
a breach of the Convention of 1884, but the impression. 
left in our minds, after repeated perusal of words 
selected with obvious care, is a different one, is in fact« 
that the British Government raced the German Emperory 
for possession of Matabeleland, as they once raced the 
French for possession of New Zealand—only winning in 
the latter case by a few hours—that they owe their victory 
over Count Pfeil to Mr. Rhodes’s energy and decision, andi 
that they cannot bring themselves to forget so great a 
service. We may be mistaken, but that theory, if it is- 
accurate, and we could suggest some curious facts in cor: 
roboration of it, would explain not only Mr. Chamberlain’s 
attitude—which must be that also of the Cabinet as a 
body—but the twice-repeated refusal of Sir William 
Harcourt to condemn him for anything but unscrupu- 
lousness in the attack upon the Transvaal. Every Govern- 
ment in the world feels an obligation of that kind, and 
balances success against failure without, we fear, too close 
a regard for the morality either of the adventure 
which succeeded or the adventure which failed. We 
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shall not, therefore, condemn the policy adopted, though 
as independent observers we maintain our opinion that the 
bolder line—the total withdrawal of the Charter by a State 
purchase of all its shares at their market price, and a 
prosecution of Mr. Rhodes, if the evidence justified it— 
would probably have been also the wiser. It is not such 
an easy matter to govern the British Empire, and we 


thank God every day that the newspapers have not got to | 


do it. The wonderful structure would be a wreck within 
a month. 





MR. BALFOUR’S LEADERSHIP. 


HERE has never been more angry criticism of any 
Leader of recent times, unless perhaps it was of Sir 
Stafford Northcote for a few years before his retirement, 
than has been poured out on Mr. Balfour during the early 
months of this Session. But the difference between the 
two cases is this, that Sir Stafford Northcote’s leadership 
was resented chiefly by his own party, while Mr. Balfour’s 
has been attacked almost exclusively by hisopponents. We 
are now close to Whitsuntide. He has passed two of his 
principal Bills through their second reading by majorities 
considerably in excess of his proper party majority, and in 
one case by not very much short of three to one; Supply is 
very well advanced ; and there seems to be an excellent 
chance of his passing three great measures in this Session 
in spite of the reluctance of the Anti-Parnellites to 
give him any substantial support. Of course this forward- 
ness is due to his successful use of the Closure, which is 
not only the great instrument but the absolutely necessary 
and perfectly legitimate instrument of every Govern- 
ment in the present state of the House of Commons. 
But the real difference between one Leader and another 
is not in the extent to which the Closure is used, but 
in the skill and the sort of purpose with which it is used. 
The last Government used the Closure very clumsily and 
to very bad effect. They used it to demonstrate to their 
party that they sympathised with all the various cliques 
of which it was made up, and the consequence was that 
they kept them all in tolerably good humour, but got 
extremely little work completed, in fact hardly attempted to 
getit completed. Possibly if they had had a tractable House 
of Lords they might have adopted a more hopeful policy. 
But knowing that the House of Lords would fail them, 
they saw nothing better to do than to try to throw odium 
on the House of Lords; and there they did not succeed, 
partly because the country sympathised much more with 
the House of Lords than with the narrow majority in the 
Commons, but also because they were so anxious to “ fill 
up the cup” that they hardly succeeded in getting any 
measure except their financial measure, which the 
House of Lords could not refuse, to the stage in 
which the House of Lords had the chance of re- 
jecting it. They tried to fill so many cups that they 
got only one cup really full, and that was a cup which the 
House of Lords could not refuse to drink. Mr. Balfour 
has been much wiser. He has limited his efforts to the 
forwarding of his principal measures and his dealing with 
Supply, and when the House separates for Whitsuntide, 
he will certainly be in a better position than any Leader 
of recent times. Of course, there is the great difficulty of 
the Committee stage of all his principal Bills still before 
him. And we cannot say as yet how the Government will 
get through the crush of possible and impossible amend- 
ments with which the Education Bill at least is now 
loaded. But in Mr. J. W. Lowther, the Government 
has, we believe, a very strong Chairman of Committees, 
and with that perfectly placid but still admirably firm 
use of the Closure which Mr. Balfour has made,—and 
has been supported by a Speaker of his opponents’ 
party in making,—we may fairly hope that even the 
Committee stage of these complicated Bills will be 
passed with far more success than his antagonists at 
present predict. Mr. Balfour has one great advantage 
over most Leaders of the House of Commons. He does 
not worry himself with studying the hostile criticisms 
on him in the Press. He appears quite unconscious 
of any criticism except that which he hears in the House 
itself, and that he meets with the most genial and even 
kindly nonchalance. He shows not a trace of temper, but 
also not a trace of weakness. Indeed, the secret of his imper- 
turbability is that he does not brood at all on what his 
antagonists say of him, He is thinking of something else 
whenever he has time to think of anything but the imme- 








diate course to pursue. He is thinkin . 
belief, or of the ley on the golf-links, ret the eZ an x 
of the alleged irrefrangibility of the X rays,and not oaatting 
his head at all about the Daily Chronicle's wrath or re 
imaginary resentment of the Conservatives at Mr. Chambe : 
lain’s prominence in a Unionist Ministry. He has all the 
ardent interest which Mr. Gladstone shows on subjects that 
are not political, without his transient sensitiveness and 
contentiousnes on subjects that are. He has the ha 
art of not attending to mere twinges of the political cave 
which only perplex the mind and give it no light at all as 
to what is practically wise to do In other words, he ig 
not at heart interested in the attacks made upon him 
unless they are brought definitely before him in the 
regular business of debate. His political heart is clad in 
that “triple bronze” which renders him invulnerable to 
whispers which he is not obliged to hear, Very few 
Leaders of the House have been so entirely wanting in 
hyper-sensitiveness as Mr. Balfour. 

Nothing could have been better, for example, than hig 
course in relation to the Education debate. He would 
have liked to terminate it on the third night, but he felt 
that that would have been arbitrary,—indeed, the 
Speaker might reasonably have refused the Closure 
at so early a stage,—so he gave way to the demand 
for two nights more, and then when Sir William Har. 
court had ostentatiously abandoned his right to sum up 
the objections to the Bill, in favour of private Members 
who rather bored the House, he gave a new significance 
to the debate by his own speech, claimed, and gained, the 
Closure, and demonstrated to the public that his Bill is 
supported not only by an all but unanimous Unionist 
party, but by a very large contingent of his most strenuous 
antagonists. 

No leader has been more successful than Mr. Balfour 
in diverting to his own side the quieter and more reason- 
able Liberalism of his opponents. The Nonconformist 
Unionists have been a great source of strength to him, 
because he has been shrewd enough to see that a good 
deal of the Nonconformist Radicalism is half-hearted, 
and quite ready to be conciliated by any honest proffer of 
a remedy for their grievances. No doubt there were a 
good many of them who, like the late Lord Derby’s 
Irishman, “ preferred the grievance ” to any redress of it. 
And such Nonconformists as those, of course, Mr. Balfour 
never attempts to convert. They are far more useful as 
antagonists. But those who do really think themselves 
aggrieved by there being no alternative between Church 
teaching for their children and no religious teaching at 
all, were well worth consideration, and undoubtedly in the 
Education Bill they have been considered, even though 
very few of them may wish to avail themselves of the offer 
of separate religious teaching by their own ministers 
which the Bill makes to them. There are not a few 
adversaries who resent nothing so much as an offer which 
threatens to cut the ground from under their feet. But, 
again, there are those who have no wish to remain 
aggrieved simply for the sake of being aggrieved, and 
these reasonable opponents Mr. Balfour has gained over 
to his own side. It is pleasant to some invalids to have 
maladies to boast of. And it is pleasant to a very con- 
siderable class of politicians to have injuries of which they 
can boast. A mild kind of oppression is agreeable to 
them. They would feel as if they were in the receiver of 
an air-pump without it. They would hardly know them- 
selves without their wrongs. Their wrongs are a part of 
them, even a cherished part. Mr. Balfour does not 
address himself to such as these. On the contrary, no one 
knows better that he would address himself to them in 
vain, that they would instinctively and almost uncon- 
sciously find a producible reason for rejecting any 
healing measure he might propose, perhaps even for 
rejecting it with the contumely with which many of the 
Nonconformists have rejected the proposals of the Eluca- 
tion Bill. But the reasonable minority who really do 
not hold to their grievances even more tenaciously 
than they hold to their rights,—who do not regard 
grievances as a specially sacred kind of rights,—XIr. 
Balfour has conciliated. He has shown them that a 
popular Conservative Government may be as sincerely 
anxious to meet the conscientious requisitions of Non- 
conformists as to meet those of Roman Catholics or 
Anglicans. And he could not have adopted a more 
wisely and benignantly Conservative policy than that. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 


: E are by no means so sure that the United States 
will either “ enfranchtse” or annex Cuba, as some 
of our contemporaries appear to be. It is, we have no 
doubt, quite true that, as Mr. Pulitzer told an inter- 
viewer of the Daily Chronicle, the American people feel 
strongly the misgovernment of that unhappy island. 
They are, to begin with, annoyed to see such a magnificent 
sugar property, the profit of which, as they think, ought 
to go to them, thrown recklessly into the sea. Cuba is 
being “ ruined,” in the sense in which the word is used in 
Bankruptcy Courts, and the loss falls primarily on great 
‘American firms, and on Cuban landowners who are in 
practice citizens of New Orleans and New York. It is 
ssible, without being sordid, to regret a loss of income, 
and when such a loss is caused, as it is in Cuba, by sheer 
misgovernment, pity for the misgoverned naturally goes 
deep. The Americans, moreover, do not look on the 
Spaniards quite as we do,—as a brave but unfortunate 
people, who have done great things in history, but who 
have always been misgoverned, and who are now trying 
to bring their country up to the European level. The 
Americans study the history of their own continent, they 
have been saturated from childhood with stories of 
Spanish cruelty, and they come in contact with Spaniards 
everywhere, in their own Pacific States, in Mexico, in Cuba 
itself, in Nicaragua, and indeed all through Spanish 
America, and everywhere they form the same judgment of 
them as a bigoted and inept people, who do nothing 
efficiently, and have in them an inherent proclivity to 
cruelty and lawlessness. The English view of the 
Venezuelans, for example, though not an admiring 
one, is honorific beside the view expressed of them 
in the Northern States, and even in New Orleans, 
where for sixty years past “ filibustering” expedi- 
tions—Jameson raids in fact—have from time to time 
been organised against Cuba, against Nicaragua, against 
Mexico, and even, we believe, against the dominant 
oligarchy in Chili, where there exists a passionate anti- 
American feeling, which only a few years ago nearly 
produced a war. As far as feeling goes, the Americans 
would, we believe, be delighted to fight Spain on behalf 
of the Cubans, and so rescue the last little remnant of the 
mighty dominion which Spain once possessed in the con- 
tinent which she discovered, and so nearly conquered from 
endtoend. It is also true that the Spaniards, with the 
mixture of ill-luck and fatuity which every now and then 
marks their action, have given their enemies within the 
Union a fair excuse for interference. Not only are they 
treating the colonists in a way which Americans, whether 
well informed or badly informed, honestly believe to be 
excessively cruel—the story, for which we do not vouch, 
is that they shoot or garrotte all colonists supposed to have 
“harboured” or “comforted” flying insurgents—not 
only are they relentless in enforcing confiscations, but they 
have actually condemned American citizens to death 
for an offence which American lawyers say is legally 
smuggling, and which, at all events, could just as well be 
dealt with by sentences to imprisonment in a fortress. 
The apprehension, therefore, that the Union would act at 
last, and send a fleet to Havana, and an army to the 
northern province, is perfectly reasonable, and may in 
certain contingencies prove well founded. 

Nevertheless, we question if the threatened catastrophe 
will occur just at present. Proud as the Spaniards are, 
they are still governed by statesmen who will not fight a 
greatly superior Power unless absolutely compelled by 
their own sense of self-respect, and self-respect does not 
require them to shoot American citizens for introducing 
arms. General Weyler in ordering such a sentence has, 
we believe, exceeded his legal authority, and even if he has 
not, the Queen-Regent has at least as much right as 
President Kruger to mitigate, on political grounds, a 
punishment which even in war-time can be justified only 
by the argument of necessity. General Weyler’s threat to 
resign will no more alarm the firm and very capable 
Austrian lady who now governs Spain than did the 
precisely similar threat from Marshal Campos—a much 
greater personage—and we shall not, therefore, be surprised 
to hear that the Supreme Council of the Army, to which 
an appeal has been made, while in no way surrendering 
the right of the Generals to inflict death on filibusters, has 
decided that in this case, in consequence of some treaty or 








some informality of procedure, the sentences ought not to 
have been passed. With this burning question out of the 
way the Americans will grow calm, and when calm we 
doubt if they will be altogether eager to declare war on 
Spain. Thoughtful Americans are not as anxious as the old 
Southern planters were to aunex Cuba, and so add nearly 
two millions to their black and hal!f-caste citizens, already 
too numerous, and some four hundred thousand to the long 
list of Roman Catholic voters. Nor are they quite willing to 
acquire island possessions, and so alter their whole relation 
to the maritime Powers of the world, besides raising to a 
white-heat the already fierce jealousy of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can peoples, so recently expressed in unmistakable though 
courteous terms by President Diaz, the head of the 
Mexican Republic. It is one thing to wish for a powerful 
fleet, and another to incur the enormous expense of per- 
petually maintaining one in a country with no maritime 
conscription, and no very important mercantile marine 
from which to feed the fleet with men. The United 
States, we must not forget, utterly rejected President 
Grant’s idea of conquering St. Domingo, and though the 
Washington Government, when in Southern hands, winked 
at filibustering expeditions, it has of late years been 
rigidly careful in maintaining international law. The 
Union might no doubt enfranchise Cuba without conquer- 
ing it, and would in doing so meet with much sympathy in 
this country, where the notion that the way to keep 
colonies is to pet them has now fairly taken root; but 
though the Americans, if deeply stirred, are quite capable 
of a disinterested adventure of that kind, still even 
nations, when they expect no pay, begin to reckon cost, 
and a war with Spain might conceivably be a more serious 
affair than it looks. The Spaniards are a stubborn people; 
they would forget their creditors in their effort to maintain 
their rank, and though a modern fleet cannot be impro- 
vised, still the Spanish sailors, as Nelson testified, are 
among the best in the world, and the Spanish soldiers 
would fight regular troops much better than they 
fight guerillas. Besides, though we should stand aside, 
and probably sympathise with the enfranchising Power, it 
is by no means certain that the Continent would. The 
Spaniards, if driven beyond their patience, have great 
terms to offer France,—either a junction with the Franco- 
Russian alliance, or aid in acquiring possession of 
Morocco, or both. France is bitterly and justly annoyed 
by the treatment she has recently received from Brazil, 
and if she herself or any great Power were at war with 
the Union, could avenge herself on Rio with a certain ease 
even if she did not add immensely to her South Amercan 
possessions. The Germans also are casting covetous looks 
across the water, and in one way or another a war even 
with Spain might prove to be the loosening of a flood whicb, 
when it receded, would leave the Western world in a very 
different position. The Spanish-American States, more- 
over, two of which have considerable fleets, do not love 
the United States any more than they love England, and 
once sheltered by a great maritime power would display 
their sentiments with some energy. The resources ot 
America are no doubt enormous, and with time she might 
defeat all her foes, but the contest would be a serious one 
to enter on from considerations of general philanthropy. 
It is not as if the colonists of Cuba had no hope. They 
have not been defeated by General Weyler any more than 
by Marshal Campos, they intend evidently to go on to 
the “ bitter end,” namely, the rvin of Cuba, and they are 
slowly bleeding Spain, not indeed to death, for nations do 
not die, but to faintness and paralysis of active power. 
We do not offer these considerations from any dislike 
of the project which Mr. Pulitzer attributes to his country- 
men, and which is supposed to underlie President Cleve- 
land’s recent action. We can see no moral objection to a 
great Power aiding a little one to enfranchise itself even 
by war, if the misgovernment is sufficient to justify the 
shedding of blood; and whether that is the case or not 
in Cuba, it is quite certain that so Americans believe. 
The motive, therefore, is a good one, and as to the 
results the enfranchisement of Cuba will probably 
be followed by a considerable addition to the wealth 
of the world, if not to the aggregate quantity of its 
happiness. The white and black races of the island 
might, no doubt, commence an internecine war, amidst 
which Cuba as we have known it would disappear; but 
they might also discover a modus vivendi, as the Spaniards 
and Indians have in Mexico and the Portuguese and 
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negroes have in Brazil. There is no reason why English- 
men should regret, far less oppose, the liberation of Cuba, 
and our only object is to warn our cousins across the water 
not to embark on the enterprise in pure light-heartedness 
and eagerness for a fight of any kind. Europe is now 
bound together by links of many kinds, some of them 
nearly invisible, and the consequences of attacking a 
European Power can seldom be accurately foretold. It 
may be quite just to make the attack—that depends upon 
information of which Spaniards and Americans have a 
monopoly—but it is unwise to embark on such an adven- 
ture without looking round very carefully, and remember- 
ing that the seriousness of an undertaking is not always 
Jess because of its morality. Certainly we who shrink, 
purely on considerations of the results, from protecting the 
Armenians, should have no right to blame the Americans 
if they suffer the colonists and negroes of Cuba to fight 
their own battle with their masters through. 





THE FORMIDABLENESS OF ENGLAND. 


E wonder if Englishmen ever fully realise how their 
Empire must appear in the eyes of its European 
rivals. We think they do not, for if they did they would 
‘be less surprised at the jealousy and mistrust with which 
Powers like Germany and France and Russia, and some- 
times even America, regard any signs of movement within 
it. Our countrymen are vain of their wide dominion, but 
there are elements of formidableness as well as grandeur 
within it which in their habitual thoughts they do not 
realise at all. To them England seems peaceful enough, 
and they are so penetrated with the idea that she has only 
a small Army never quite ready that they hardly under- 
stand why the Continent should betray such a chronic 
fever of suspicion. It must, they say, arise from pure 
malignity. We quite admit there is malignity in it, a 
malignity arising from envy of an apparently endless 
prosperity, which is not so to speak earned by the sweat 
of conscripts ; but there is something else beside. The Con- 
tinent is very military, and looking out on the world with 
Staff officer eyes it sees Great Britain, or as it still usually 
calls it England, seated in absolute security on two 
continents in the two places whence striking at a foe is 
most easy, with vast forces which, so far from being un- 
ready, are for her purposes mobile beyond all precedent. 
We think ourselves slow and unready, but it seems to 
rivals that at home the English produce a new Fleet, 
the Flying Squadron, almost by a thought, and that 
in India they have an Army of two hundred thousand 
men, sections of which, anywhere in Asia or Africa, 
‘turn up at a moment’s notice fully equipped for 
battle. And the Continent is right too. The sea-power 
of Great Britain is at this moment readier for action than 
the sea-power of all the rest of the world, while India is a 
military monarchy seated in the exact centre of Asia, pro- 
wided with limitless means of transport to any point 
~between Suez and San Francisco, and with an Army which 
can only be described as permanently mobilised. If a 
corps d’armée is wanted in China, it can be there in 
thirty-six days; if in Egypt, it can be landed within six- 
teen. It is not a fortnight since the decision was taken 
‘to garrison Suakin from India, and already the regiments, 
foot, cavalry, artillery, Intelligence Department, engineers, 
and, we doubt not, all materials for telegraphs, if not for 
a short railway, are on their road to the Red Sea. A 
fortnight’s longer notice and the division could have been 
made an army corps; a month’s, and a fully equipped 
army would have been on board the transports. They 
are among the best troops in the world, too,—English 
soldiers annealed by what is practically foreign service, 
and Sikhs who have fought successfully with Englishmen, 
and who regard a summons to fight in Egypt or Burmah 
or China as a summons to a rollicking adventure, during 
which they can gratify their thirst for fighting and save the 
whole of their regular pay. When it is remembered that the 
Continent does not perceive accurately the limits of our 
power of recruiting, and does perceive that there are 
scarcely any limits to our power of spending, it is hardly 
wonderful that it should watch the movements of a State 
thus armed with a certain sleeplessness of suspicion. The 
English couid do such terrible things if they would, and 
-they do grab so much. 
We are not writing thus because we object in any way 
4o the despatch of Indian troops to the Red Sea. It is 
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perfectly fair, if we have a plan to carr ‘ 
that our magnificent ally, Secu we help pa CB Mile 
in difficulty, should help us in return. India pays for 4 
Army, but she does not pay for our Fleet, and it is “a 
Fleet and not her Army which saves her from the roe 
vasions which, if we lost the command of the sea, would 
in three years destroy at once her commercial pros rit 
and her immunity from internal disorder. She ought not 
to pay extra money for a project which is ours, but it is 
perfectly fair that she should pay the wages and expense 
which she would pay if the troops were at home. Her 
garrison is not the feebler but the stronger for a spell of 
foreign work, which reveals and cures defects of equip. 
ment, which binds officers and men together ag noth. 
else does, and which, above all, gives the fighting nag 
Sikhs, and Pathans, and Mahrattas, an outlet for their 
inborn military spirit. There is no education for soldiers like 
a well-managed expedition, more especially if they are men 
who enjoy it, and if they belong to races which tend to 
despondency and fat if they never have anything to 
do. We think it quite fine if Canadian or Australian 
regiments volunteer to help us, and not to mention 
that every native soldier is a volunteer, who enlists un- 
compelled even by “the stern conscription of hunger,” 
among the Sikhs and Pathans at all events, a call 
for volunteers would be answered by entire regiments 
stepping to the front. They love the excitement of cam. 
paigning, which to them seems life. It is nonsense to 
talk of “mercenaries” in an Empire a hundred years 
old. Itisas much their interest while the Empire lasts 
that it should succeed in war as it is ours, and provided 
there is no conscription, we see no more moral objection 
to calling on her Majesty’s Indian than on her Majesty’s 
British or Irish subjects to fight on her behalf. Wiat 
we have to see is that our quarrels are just, not to bother 
about the precise status of the men we employ to fight 
them for us. There is no reason in all those cavils, but 
there is reason in the show of power we are just now 
making for giving up some of the wretched suspicious- 
ness and jealousy which are eating into our minds 
like a disease. France on the Niger, Germany in the 
Cameroons, Russia in Bokhara and Eastern China, 
not a Power can stir a foot even on the most 
legitimate business of its own without our getting into 
a fever of irritability. We actually question the right of 
Russia to’ build a railway to Khushk within her own terri- 
tory. We are ready to fight because she threatens, as we 
fancy, to advance in Northern Persia, and we positively 
scream with discomfiture because her largest maritime 
company buys a foreshore at Chefoo, and is allowed by 
the Government of Pekin to put up quays, which, it is 
alleged, interfere with the claims of some English pro- 
prictors to free access to the water. The same dispute is 
heard in English Law Courts every year. Qh, it is said, 
this company is financed by the voluntary association 
which holds its steamers at the disposal of the Russian 
Government. Very good; and at whose disposal do the 
great English mail-carrying companies hold their giant 
steamers? We really are ashamed of our countrymen in 
these fits. It is the querulousness of children, not the 
caution of grown men, which they display, and they suc- 
ceed in producing a chronic irritation, from which some 
day we shall reap most evil effects. We go our own way, 
so far as we can see, with very little regard for anybody's 
susceptibilities, and we must suffer other Powers to g0 
theirs, interfering only when the injury becomes serious 
enough to require something more dignified than shrill 
remonstrance. The other Powers suspect us at least as 
hotly as we suspect them, and with this extra justification, 
that, as they see quite clearly, our power reaches every- 
where, our broad road is always open, and though we pro- 
test that, except as regards ships, we are a feeble folk, 
yet whenever need arises in Europe, Asia, or Africa, there 
are the troops ready to march forward, and as a rule 
executing their orders with the kind of precision that 
Generals admire. We are not Little Englanders by any 
means. On the contrary, we hold that the future of 
the world depends greatly upon the strength of the 
British Empire, and its ability to take a leading part 
in controlling and guiding Africa and Asia; but if we 
are to carry out such ideas as we are now carrying out 
in Eastern Africa, we must suffer the equal Powers of 
Europe to carry out theirs. It is folly to claim East Africa, 
as we are practically doing, from Alexandria to the Cape, and 
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at the same time worry about France on the Niger or Russia 


: China and Mazanderan, Weare getting into 
ag which we seem to our neighbours to lie 
: oe the world like the serpent of the Norse mythology, 
ond then we are angry because they watch us jealously, 
po try to do little enterprises on their own account. It 
is like a quarrel among neighbours about footpaths, and 
we cannot honestly say that it is we who display either 
the patience or the fearlessness of the best caste, much 
less the tranquillity of those who are sure alike of their 
rights and of their power to enforce them. Fancy Great 
Britain on one day summoning Sikhs to garrison Suakin, 
and on the next screaming aloud because a Russian ship- 
owning company has bought some swampy land at 
Chefoo, and stopped, or not stopped, some English owners’ 


access to the sea. 





THE BRITISH CIVIL SERVICE. 


R. BALFOUR’S speech at the annual dinner of the 
Civil Service drew attention to the extraordinary 
success with which this country has solved the problem of 
combining a system of democratic government with the 
possession of a highly organised body of permanent 
officials. It is indeed little short of a miracle that we 
have been able to obtain permanency and continuity in 
our civil administration without falling under the yoke of 
a bureaucracy. We fill our great departments with highly 
paid officials of first-class intellect and ability, and give 
those officials enormous power and influence, and yet at 
the same time the people are able to get their own way in 
the direction of public affairs. It is a common phrase in 
private households that if the housekeeper, the butler, 
and the coachman have been in service too long, and are 
in a position to talk of “what was done in the late 
Squire’s time,” the master can never have his own way, but 
becomes a mere figurehead in the establishment. Men of 
the world are apt to say that under such circumstances the 
only thing is to change the whole household,—to make 
a clean sweep and start afresh. But this is the last 
thing which a new Minister thinks of doing when he 
comes into power. He knows that he will be far better 
served by the servants employed by the late Secre- 
tary of State than by a set of new brooms. Mr. 
Balfour rightly attributed a great deal of the success 
with which our system is worked to the tradition which 
governs our Civil Service. That tradition prevents it 
from arrogating to itself powers which it cannot loyally 
employ, and makes it reasonable and honest for men to 
carry out views and policies which they do not themselves 
approve, and may indeed regard with absolute disgust. 
The tradition, in truth, rests upon a deep belief im- 
planted in the minds of Englishmen,—the belief that there 
is nothing dishonourable in service, and that the obeying 
of a lawful order need never bring disgrace. It is not for 
nothing that the first subject in the realm has for his 
motto “I serve,”—the motto chosen for himself by the 
Black Prince. The notion that loyal service degrades no 
one is among the most valuable of national possessions. 
The fag learns it at the public school, and all classes of 
Englishmen do homage to the principle in some shape or 
other. Of course, this service must never be slavish in its 
nature or exacted except as a duty, and it must be limited 
in the extreme case by the general welfare of the nation. 
It is a duty to obey, but there is always in reserve, and 
well understood though not talked of, the knowledge that 
there may come into force a paramount duty to disobey. 
It became the duty of James II.’s army to disobey and 
save the nation. It is just conceivable that it might 
become the duty of the Civil Service to refuse 
to obey. Till, however, that extreme case arises, loyal 
obedience is essential. The tradition of the Service makes 
that obedience easier in practice than it sounds in theory. 
The Civil servant learns to think of himself and to act in 
two capacities,—as a private individual and as a public 
servant. He takes care, however, that his action as a 
private individual shall not hamper or cramp his public 
action. 
_ Mr. Balfour humorously suggested that it would be very 
interesting to hear the opinion of the permanent officials 
on the politicians. We have often heard Ministers on the 
heads of Departments. We ought to hear the head of a 
Department addressing a dinner composed of Members of 
Governments drawn from both parties. Mr. Balfour, no 





doubt, meant to suggest, with humorous self-depreciation, 
that the eulogies passed by the permanent official on- 
Cabinet and ex-Cabinet Ministers would not be quite so- 
warm as those passed by Cabinet Ministers on their 
official subordinates. Possibly. In one respect, however, 
we are sure that the permanent official would speak feel- 
ingly. He would agree with Mr. Balfour that one of the- 
reasons why our Civil Service had been such a success was 
the wholesomeness of its traditions, but he would add that. 
there was another tradition which had played a great part. 
and must not be left out of sight,—the tradition among our: 
statesmen of treating our permanent Civil Service with 
loyal consideration, and with a reasonable deference to its. 
opinion and its advice. It is not too much to say that one 
of the strongest traditions of our public life is to treat the. 
permanent Civil Service not merely with external politeness, 
but with that deeper courtesy which directs that a man’s- 
view shall be properly mastered and understood before it 
is rejected. No one but the very rawest of raw Under— 
Secretaries would think of declaring that the opinion of 
the Department did not matter. The Cabinet Minister's. 
will, of course, prevails in the end, and no doubt constantly 

overrides the private opinion of the permanent official 
concerned, but the overriding is never done wantonly or 
arrogantly. That this honourable tradition of always 
giving very great weight to the opinions expressed by. 
the heads of Departments contributes materially to the 
efficiency of our Civil Service cannot be doubted for a 
moment. It enables men of the highest intellectual gifts 
to remain in the Service without feeling in the slightest. 
degree that they are humiliated or unconsidered. It enables. 
them to feel that, though subordinate in name, they are 

really of co-ordinate authority, though co-ordinate only in. 
the second degree. One other thing which makes our 

Civil Service what it is was not specifically noticed by 
Mr. Balfour, though no doubt he bad it in his mind. Our 

plan of absolutely and entirely excluding the Civil Service 

from any responsibility in regard to acts of administration 

is a matter of real moment, and Ministers are perfectly. 

right when they show, as they often do, a pedantic solici- 

tude in insisting that theirs is the sole responsibility for: 

this or that act. You may be quite willing to do a thing 

you think unadvisable if you are ordered to do so, but no 

man will willingly be held responsible for doing what he 

thinks ought not to have been done. And members of the 

Civil Service may at any moment be obliged to do things 

which personally they consider open to the strongest. 

objection. Hence it is essential that there should be « 

general understanding that Civil servants take no respon- 

sibility for the course which they follow under orders. 

The Civil servant’s position is made tolerable by the 

knowledge that whatever happens he cannot be blamed— 

provided, of course, he commits no laches in carrying, 

out his orders. 

It is difficult to read Mr. Balfour’s speech as a whole 
and not be struck with the fact that all he said in 
praise of the permanent Civil servant might be said 
equally truly of the Queen. It would not, of course, 
have been etiquette for him to say so, but we may 
notice without offence that the Queen, in a Constitution. 
like ours, is in reality neither more nor less than the 
greatest of all the great permanent officials. She is as 
it were Permanent Under-Secretary to the nation. She 
has for her department the kingdom as a whole. Cabinets 
come and go, but she remains the permanent official who 
nominally must always bow to the will of the Cabinet, but 
who in reality exercises a great and wise and moderating 
influence. Take the various things said by Mr. Balfour. 
about our Civil servants one by one, and see how they. 
apply equally well to the Queen. Mr. Balfour praises 
the heads of departments because they keep so loyally the 
secrets of the outgoing Ministers. They know, he says, 
what happened on such-and-such an occasion, or in regard. 
to such-and-such a Bill. They were privy to this or that 
change of opinion. They were aware of differences in 
the Cabinet, of sudden conversions, of incredible vacilla~ 
tions, yet they keep absolute faith, and the new-comers. 
get no peep behind the scenes. It is the same with the 
Queen. She knows all the secrets, yet in her long life 
she has not betrayed one of them. Then Mr. Balfour says. 
that the political philosopher would in the abstract deny 
the possibility of maintaining a Civil Service which was 
neither a tyrant nor a mere tool. The same words apply 
to our Monarch, who is neither a master nor a slave, but 
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the loyal servant of the nation. Take, again, what 
Mr. Balfour says of the Civil Service and party. It 
needs no alteration to be spoken of the Crown. Here 
are his words with the word “ Monarchy” substituted 
for that of “Civil Service.” “The compromise at which 
we have succeeded in arriving is one of a Monarchy 
absolutely independent of party, absolutely at the service 
of each party in turn, not aiding, not impeding, the party 
machine, but yet combining all the advantages, all the 
accumulated knowledge and tradition. They would say 
that the creation of such a Monarchy as that was beyond 
the power of human wisdom and contrivance. Well, it 
has come about, not by any single great measure, not by 
the fiat of any one powerful genius, but by the gradual 
operation of the common sense of the community they 
have obtained a result which might seem almost impos- 
sible. Of course, as we all know, this great end has been 
largely attained by the absolute exclusion of the Monarchy 
from any influence over elections.” When Mr. Balfour 
makes the secret of its success the tradition under 
which our Civil Service rigorously refuses to arrogate 
to itself extended powers, we can again transfer his 
words to the Monarchy. It is because our Monarchy, 
like our Civil Service, is independent of party, yet 
willing to serve both parties, and does not try to 
increase its powers, but is content to serve the nation, 
that it flourishes and is strong. Lastly, the Monarchy, 
like the Civil Service, is supported by the tradition that no 
responsibility is ever to be fixed uponit. The Queen, as per- 
manent head of the nation, is never to be involved in party 
politics, and never to be held to have incurred responsi- 
bility for any act done by her or in her name. We have, 
in other words, allowed the traditions and principles of 
our Civil Service to penetrate into our palaces as well as 
into our public offices, and to rule at Windsor as well as 
at Whitehall. The result could not have been better, 
and the thanks of her people are due to the Queen for 
the share which she has had in bringing it about. Let 
us trust that none of her successors will ever adopt an 
opposite policy. It will be an evil day for England if 
the Sovereign ever forgets that he is in truth only the 
greatest and most exalted of the permanent officials who 
serve the English nation. 





THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH AT MOSCOW. 


HE announcement that the Bishop of Peterborough 
will be present at the Coronation of the Czar, as the 
representative of the English Church, has attracted little 
attention beyond that which Sir Wilfrid Lawson has 
bestowed on its financial aspect. Any uneasiness on this 
side has been removed by the assurance that the Bishop’s 
expenses will not be paid out of any publicfund. The 
most watchful guardian of the national purse may read 
the account of the Coronation ceremonial without a shadow 
of alarm that he will be the poorer by this addition to the 
throng in St. Isaac’s Cathedral. There are other aspects, 
however, of the Bishop’s journey which are of more 
interest, though they have hitherto attracted less attention, 
than the source from which his railway ticket and his hotel 
bills will be provided. Not many years ago no one would 
have thought it likely that the Church, as distinct from 
the State, of England would be represented at a Russian 
Coronation. The annihilation of distance, and the result- 
ing increase of travel, have greatly multiplied Messrs. 
Cook’s clients, but they have not done much to bridge over 
the gulfs that divide Churches and nations. England 
especially remains insular, and nowhere is her insularity 
more conspicuous than in the matter of religion. The 
Church which, to some extent, determines the belief, and, 
still more, shapes the thought, of a majority of Englishmen, 
stands curiously alone in Christendom. She is separated 
from Rome by the Reformation; she is separated 
from the other reformed Churches by differences in 
history and organisation; she is separated from the 
“ Orthodox” Church, the Church of Russia and of the 
East, by distance and want of mutual knowledge, if not 
by deeper causes of divergence. Historically speaking, 
there is ground and explanation for all these separations. 
We can see that they were inevitable in their origin, that 
they grew up ia the order and course of things. What 
was not inevitable, but what has nevertheless happened, is 
that they should be regarded by many Englishmen as 
admirable,—that to have “no peace with Rome,” no 





fellowship with the East, no intercourse with forei 
Protestant bodies, should seem a state of things in iteclt 
desirable. Yet to say this is not at all an exaggeration . 
it is only to state a truth which is made evident every da ; 
Every religious body other than the Church of England A 
regarded by a great number of English people with un. 
disguised suspicion and alarm, That they “ keep them. 
selves to themselves” has been as much a characteristic 
of English Churchmen as of the English poor. From thig 
point of view the visit of the Bishop of Peterborough has 
the interest which characterises all new departures, Tt 
may turn out to have little significance in the end, but 
this does not prevent it having a good deal of significance 
in the beginning. It is only a first step, and may be 
followed by no others. But still it is a first step, and ag 
such a whole series of later steps may come after it, 
Moscow is about to be the scene of a great national and 
religious pageant. To us Westerns the national element in 
it seems the most important. But to the Russian people 
the religious side of the pageant will be at least as 
momentous,—probably a great deal more momentous, It 
is not only that the Czar of Russia is to be crowned, it is 
that he is to be crowned with all those ecclesiastical rites 
which give him the divinity that doth hedge a King. And 
at this double ceremony England is to be doubly repre. 
sented,—the nation by the Duke of Connaught, the Church 
by the Bishop of Peterborough. It is, we say, a new 
departure, an abandonment, as regards Russia and the 
Russian Church, of that isolation on which the English 
Church has been wont to pride herself. We are not 
thinking now of anything that can be called reunion. We 
are not looking forward to a time when the English and 
Russian Churches will use devotions compounded in equal 
parts of the Slavonic Liturgy and the Anglican Book of 
Common Prayer. We shall be content if, as a conse- 
quence in some measure of the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
visit, they regard one another with more tolerance and 
greater interest, with a clearer recognition that Christianity 
is a religion in which essential unity is compatible with 
large differences which have their origin in race and in 
history, and that the Christian attitude towards them is 
one of interested and sympathetic inquiry rather than of 
criticism or condemnation. 

The fact that the Church of England should be repre- 
sented by one of her most eminent Bishops at the ap- 
proaching Coronation has an importance of another kind. 
It is an evidence of sympathy with the best and most 
characteristic side of the Russian people. In Russiaa 
Government eminently secular in aims and methods 
rules over a nation which finds its chief element of unity 
in the national religion. Foreigners, even foreigners in 
high places, are constantly miscalculating Russian policy 
because they will not be at the pains to take in this fact. 
Ordinarily speaking the Government goes on its way, and 
the nation accepts what it thinks fit to do without 
challenge or inquiry. Suddenly, however, something is 
done or left undone in a way that seems out of keeping 
with this customary law. Russia, for example, which to- 
day will not move a finger to help the Armenians, was 
willing twenty years ago to spend blood and treasure in 
rescuing the Bulgarians from Turkish oppression. What 
is the meaning of this apparent contradiction? In part, 
at least, we believe it to be that last year the Government 
was guided solely by its own views of what is expedient 
for the furtherance of Russian policy, whereas in 1876 it 
had its hand forced by popular feeling. The Russian 
people cared a great deal about the Bulgarians; they do 
not care at all about the Armenians. Englishmen are apt 
to be puzzled by this difference of attitude; they would 
find it more intelligible if they bore in mind the place 
that religion holds in the Russian mind. The Bulgarians 
belonged to the same Church—the Russian peasant does 
not trouble himself about “ autocephalous ” distinctions— 
the Armenians do not belong to the Church at all. They 
are monophysite heretics, and though the peasant probably 
thinks tnat it might be better that they should get their 
punishment from the Orthodox Ozar than from the 
Mussulman Turk, he is not greatly concerned that they 
should get it. This is an example of indifference origin- 
ating in religious diversity, just as the last war with 
Turkey was an example of sympathy originating In 
religious agreement ; but it serves equally well to enforce 








what has been said of the paramount part that religion 
plays in the formation of Russian popular opinion. 
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The same conclusion may be reached from a review of 
the history of Nihilism. It is not very long since Western 
Burope was watching with the keenest interest the 
apparent break-up of the Russian autocracy under the 
stress of internal revolutionary forces. The Czar’s life 
was not worth an hour’s purchase; the Czar’s throne 
night at any moment disappear into space. To-day it is 
nard to recall a temper of mind which a short time back 
jeemed the only temper possible for an observer of 
Russian affairs. Nihilism has disappeared ; at all events, 
it has ceased to be a matter of public concern. Who now 
stops to wonder whether the Nihilists will allow the Czir 
to be crowned in peace, or will make the ceremony the 
necasion of an attempt more daring and possibly more 
successful than any that have gone before? We are not 
pretending to explain this extraordinary change by 
reference to any single cause, or to estimate the precise 
share that this or that cause has had in bringing it about. 
All that we wish to point out is that Nihilism, like 
other forces, needs an atmosphere in which to work, 
and that in Russia this atmosphere was supplied by 
popular indifference to the political system the Nihilists 
sought to overthrow. Nihilism was formidable so long 
as it was an uprising of extreme Western ideas against a 
system which in some degree accepted Western ideas and 
sought to make the Government of the country a kind of 
compromise between them and purely native ideas. The 
assailants and the assailed had certain political conceptions 
in common; the difference between them lay in the re- 
morseless logic with which the Nihilists carried them out. 
The result was that the nation looked on at a conflict in 
which neither side had its full sympathy, since both were 
Western and irreligious. With the accession of the late 
Czar this state of things came to an end. He was in- 
tensely and exclusively Russian, and his devotion to the 
Orthodox Church was as complete as that of the meanest 
of his subjects. It is early days yet to predict what will 
be the ultimate policy of bis successor, but there is no 
doubt what it has been up to this time. Native ideas, 
whether in policy or in religion, are as supreme in the 
Court as they are in the country. Devotion to the Czar 
has resumed its old place in the Russian people because it 
no longer conflicts with devotion to the Russian religion 
and to Russian traditions. As one consequence of this 
change Nihilism is deprived of its atmosphere. 


We have wandered far from the Bishop of Peterborough, 
but our remarks connect themselves with him in this way. 
His attendance at the Coronation as the representative of 
the English Church will be taken as a tribute of respect 
and sympathy to the Orthodox Church as well as to the 
Orthodox Czar. As such it will appeal to the deepest in- 
stincts of the Russian people, and so may have greater 
influence in creating a better feeling between the two 
countries than some more direct and apparently more 
fruitful overtures on our side. A small matter that goes 
straight to the national heart may have results quite un- 
expected by the politician who starts from the premiss 
that religion is a played-out force. 








OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES ON IMMORTALITY. 


HE “Life” of Oliver Wendell Holmes contains a re- 
markable letter written in 1867, when he was fifty-eight 

years of age, on the natural phenomena of old age in their 
bearing on the faith in immortality. It is contained on pp. 
288-89 of the first volume.* He remarks to the correspondent 
who had interrogated him on the subject, that sixty-seven 
years ago, so far as he knows, he was not at all. Since 
then, he says, his “ consciousness has been evoked,” and his 
“experiences have been accumulated.” But he does not sce 
that he has any more natural ground for claiming the future, 
after he shall have disappeared from this world, than he has 
for claiming the past before he appeared here, except a feeling 
in his own breast, which is sometimes strong and sometimes 
weak, that so it “ought” to be,—that there is a kind of demand in 
the heart for a complementary life in which the apparent injus- 
tices of this life shall be rectified and compensated. “I have 
seen,” he says, “many consciousnesses put together like my 
own. They were at one time represented by the unconscious 
life of ova. By and by they got sense, intellect, will, con- 
Science, experience. But I have seen many consciousnesses 
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taken to pieces also; they lost the senses toa great extent; 
the intellect, and of course the conscience with the will, wereen- 
feebled, almost lost; and the experiences of life so erased that 
the wife forgot her husband, the mother her children. The 
natural conclusion would be that this gradual decay ends in 
extinction. The question might well be asked, whether the 
individuality so nearly lost in this world, is likely to be 
restored by the destruction of the organism. I hope and 
trust that my feelings are right which tell me that this world 
demands a complement. If the evidence of the New Testa- 
ment is a proof (and not merely a probability of a certain 
valae variously estimated by different honest persons) there 
is no need of asking the question,”—and then he goes on to 
suggest that the evidence of the New Testament is more or 
less injared by the association with it of the belief in the 
everlasting misery of “the bulk of mankind.” So far as 
regards “the bulk of mankind” there is certainly no justifi- 
cation in the New Testament for any teaching of the sort, and 
what teaching there is, goes only to suggest that the misery 
which man brings on himself by an evil use of his will is cer- 
tainly not easily remediable, and may be progressive in any 
future of which we can command the prospect. But the 
neglected element in this calm and even judicial diagnosis 
of the case against immortality, as given us by Dr. Holmes 
is that relation of the human mind to God which springs up 
daring this transitory life on earth. If that be a real and not 
an imaginary relation, it is hardly possible to imagine that 
it can cease with the death of the body. As Christ says 
in the New Testament, “ God is not the God of the dead but 
of the living, for all live unto Him.” And wherever this close 
relation to an essentially self-existing and enduring being has 
sprung up,—and if it has sprung up in our race at all, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it will spring up one day in all its 
members,—the naturalistic inferences suggested by the decay 
and death of the physical organism are overborne. 

It is rather remarkable that so shrewd and in some respects 
so spiritual an eye as that of Dr. Wendell Holmes should not 
have been turned upon that relation between death and new life 
of which death, in the vegetable world at least, is always the 
first condition, and which is so emphatically insisted on both 
by Christ and by St. Paul. When Christ was within a few 
days of his death, he called the attention of his disciples to 
the great law of the physical universe that the decay of the 
outward body is the first condition of an immense maultiplica- 
tion of the growth. “ Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone, but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” And St. Paul, in the great chapter 
which is always read to mourners by the grave, takes up 
and develops the same metaphor: “That which thou sowest 
is not quickened except it die. And that which thou sowest, 
thou sowest not that body which shall be but bare grain, it 
may chance of wheat or of some other grain, but God giveth 
it a body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed its own 
body.” St. Paul argued from the phenomenon of vegetable 
death and life, to the phenomenon of physiological death and 
life in the human body, urging that the spiritual body is 
developed on the death of the natural body, just as the 
life of the oak is developed on the death of the acorn. 
Probably Dr. Holmes would have replied that he had 
spoken, not of bodily death, but of the apparent loss 
of mental, moral, and spiritual life in the process of 
decay, and that there is nothing to show that the loss 
of memory, the loss of imagination, the loss of will, and 
the loss of conscience are conditions of any new growth of 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual powers. And this is true 
if we leave out of account, as Dr. Holmes appears to have 
done, the relation of the soul to God,—without a fuller and 
deeper sense of dependence on whom there is no reason to 
suppose that our life will take a new spring and shoot forth 
again in fuller strength. Bat is it not the real significance 
of that decay of mental and spiritual capacity and strength 
which so frequently marks the latest stage of life, that 
it does throw us back more completely on the will of God? 
Wordsworth felt this so keenly that he said “the wiser mind” — 

“ Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind.” 
He regarded the iron fetters of habit and convention which 
seldom drop away from the soul till death itself lays his 
hand upon it, as a greater burden upon the spirit than any 
loss of ardour and insight, And Oardinal Newman has taught 
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ais how much the spirit may gain by death itself of that pro- 
found sense of absolute dependence on God which stimulates 


a new growth of spiritual life :— 
«Jesu, Maria—I am near to death, 
And Thou art calling me; I know it now. 
Not by the token of this faltering breath, 
This chill at heart, this dampness on my brow,— 
(Jesu, have mercy! Mary, pray for me!) 
*Tis this new feeling, never felt before, 
{Be with me, Lord, in my extremity !) 
That I am going, that I am no more. 
“Tis this strange innermost abandonment, 
(Lover of souls! great God! I look to thee,) 
‘This emptying out of each constituent 
And natural force, by which I come to be. 
Pray for me, O my friends; a visitant 
Is knocking his dire summons at my door, 
‘The like of whom, to scare me and to daunt, 
Has never, never come to me before ; 
*Tis death,—O loving friends, your prayers !—’tis he!...... 
As though my very being had given way, 
As though I was no more a substance now, 
And could fall back on nought to be my stay, 
(Help, loving Lord! Thou my sole Refuge, Thou,) 
And turn no whither, but must needs decay 
And drop from out the universal frame 
Into that shapeless, scopeless, blank abyss, 
That utter nothingness, of which I came: 
This is it that has come to pass in me; 
Oh horror! this it is, my dearest, this ; 
So pray for me, my friends, who have not strength to pray.” 
‘Is not that a very true analysis of that which will turn out 
‘to be the “ quickening ” power of decay in relation not only to 
the body but the mind and soul of man, whether that decay 
‘takes place gradually by a process of slow contraction of our 
‘vital powers, as Dr. Holmes represents it, or more suddenly in 
.the last stage of illness, as Cardinal Newman describes it? In 
either case alike, the slow mastery of the faculties and affections 
«which the experience of life had given us, when followed by that 
other experience that they were only lent and not absolately 
given to us, which their gradual or sudden withdrawal im- 
presses on us, is the acute experience which, as we have often 
found after severe illness, will really quicken them, if restored, 
into a more vivid and energetic growth. 
Of course, we are also aware that a great part of the stimu- 
Mating power of death in relation to the life that it fosters 
and multiplies, is that due to the influence which dying 
‘for a great cause exerts over those who are witnesses of 
this act of self-devotion, and who see in it the pledge of 
immortality, as expressed, for instance, in the old Christian 
saying that “the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church.” We do not question the strong impulse which 
any noble death communicates to the lives of those 
“who have been in close relation with the great sacri- 
‘fice for an end which is held to be nobler and worthier 
‘than any lengthening out of earthly existence. Human 
«mature cannot resist the impression that a cause for 
-which men are quite willing to die, cannot be really lost to 
‘them even after death, otherwise the love of it would hardly 
anduce them to desert for ever both the pursuit and the very 
‘recognition of it. Death is in many very different ways the 
true test of the breadth and the intensity of life; and men 
generally feel that such evidence of the breadth and intensity 
of life as a willing death gives, cannot be the final extin- 
guisher which drowns the vital flame for ever. In truth, 
«what a willing death for any great cause does show is the 
lose tie between him who is willing so to die, and the spiritua) 
source of all life and being. If Dr. Holmes had felt very 
deeply that the chief end of existence is the final union of 
the soul with God, he would hardly have regarded the 
@matural phenomenon of physical death with so grave and 
anxious, not to say so dread, an anticipation. 





THE INDIAN ETONS. 

HE eloquent description published in the Times of 
Monday of the services which the late Mr. Chester 
Macnaghten, the head of the College of Nobles in Kattiawar, 
oad performed for India marks in a singular way the 
strength and the weakness of British thought upon all 
Asiatic subjects. The writer has not an idea that there could 
be a wider ideal for an Indian noble or an Indian Prince than 
to become a British squire, an adept at cricket, a bold sports- 
man, a man familiar with all that a cultivated English- 
man knows. Mr. Macnaghten founded in Kattiawar, under 
Government auspices, a college for the feudatory chiefs, 


which, like the College for Princes at Ajmere, i 
to be an Indian Eton, and in both cases ‘the Soekom ee 
ceeded. That is to say, the young nobles, like the youn 
Princes, were taken out of their native life, and while Hers, 
ing ‘‘ orthodox Hindoos,” they gave up their secluded habits 
they managed to do without little armies of retainers, they 
learned to play cricket, sometimes exceedingly well, they read 
a certain number of English books, often with intelligence 
they learned to speak the truth when not too much pressed 
by circumstances, and they went back to their estates or 
kingdoms anxious to introduce certain improvements, 
especially in sanitation, which they had learnt to consider 
essential to civilisation. That is considered an immense 
success, and on one side it would be impossible to deny, 
even if we wished to deny, that it was one. The lads, 
almost without an exception, became healthier and, in the 
English sense, manlier ; they were freed during boyhood from 
the influences of harem life, which are singularly injurions 
in ways not directly connected with the Enylish idea of the 
word “harem ;” they acquired a habit of frank speech; and 
they returned to their homes with the “ Englich ideal ” domi. 
nating them at least as completely as the Oxford or Cambridge 
ideal dominates English undergraduates. The testimony on 
this point is, we believe, uniform, as is also the testimony that 
they had learned to like, no doubt in different degrees accord. 
ing to their individual natures, the British civilisation, and, 
therefore, to welcome the general authority of the Empress. 
Queen. Two or three of them also, being able men, have 
become fairly wise rulers of their feudal sovereignties, and 
one is said to have betrayed something like a genius for 
governing which, had his dominion been a larger one, might 
have added him to the long list of great Asiatic sovereigns, 
This is much, and so far we are bound to acknowledge that 
this is beneficial, but then comes in the drawback. Thenobles 
and Princes thus trained do not become Indian nobles and 
Princes. In a majority of cases they develop into English. 
men of colour. Although their faiths are never interfered 
with, and pains are taken to preserve ail peculiarities of caste, 
something which neither they nor their tutors could thoroughly 
explain divides them thenceforward from their subjects and 
dependants, making them almost foreigners on their hereditary 
estates, and developing in some a profound melancholy or 
sense of “ unsatisfaction,” if there were such a word; in others, 
an inner scorn for those among whom they have to live; and 
in all an inability to play the part most to be desired, that of 
men capable of reconciling West and East, and slowly leading 
their subjects towards a higher though still an Asiatic 
civilisation. We heard a very few years ago the complaint 
uttered by one of them, a most successful collegian, to an 
English friend, and could not but think it very pathetic. “I 
am,” the Prince said, “a hopelessly isolated man. No one in 
my family or within my dominion understands my thoughts, 
nor is there any one to whom I can unfold myself. My 
house”—or as we should say, the ladies of my house— 
‘‘regard me when I speak with straining ears as if 
they were trying to catch the sounds of a foreign 
language. I have no friend, and can have none. My 
Ministers, though they obey me and look up to me, regard 
me as I should regard a sunyasee, as ruled by motives which 
they do not comprehend, and warn me that the changes I 
should like best to introduce would shake my authority to its 
base. Iam consumed all day by ennui, I can find no enjoy- 
ment in the national amusements, and I can see that the 
English amusements which I still enjoy strike my people as 
both tiresome and undignified.” Our report is as nearly 
verbatim as we can manage, and the Prince who spoke 
thus, after governing well for a year or two, gave up the 
struggle with his fate, took to drinking, abandoned the 
reins of his administration to whoever would take them, 
and but for an occurrence romantic even for Asia, and 
utterly outside all probabilities, would have ended by 
ruining his State, which, indeed, he did render in his 
search for excitement nearly insolvent. His was, it may 
be, an exceptional history, but the circumstances which 
preyed upon his mind must prey also upon the minds of a 
majority of his comrades, for they would prey upon English 
lads of the same position if educated throughout youth in 
foreign habits, foreign literatures, foreign ways of thought, 
and, above all, foreign aspirations. We question if even 
the creeds remain, for though this is always affirmed, and 








no doubt affirmed honestly, we suspect they only remain 
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as Catholicism remains with men who have lived their 
lives among agnostics whom they reverenced, or as one 
system of philosopby remains in minds which have been care- 
folly trained in a literature saturated with another. The 
Jads, in truth, cease to be Indians, and as it seems to us the 
object of their education should not be that, but to make them 
aobler and wiser Indians than before; to fill them with the 
knowledge of the West, yet keep them Asiatics, which, do 
what we will, it is still their destiny to remain, and thus to 
enable them still to understand and be understood by their 
subjects; to be deeply interested in native things rather than 
“civilised” things, and thus to stand forward as leaders in 
what Dr. Ballantyne, of Benares, used to describe as our one 
indispensable work in India, that of fusing the thought of the 
West with the thought of the East. 


We may be asking impossibilities. We are well aware of 
he serious obstacles in the path, the gravest being the diffi- 
culty of finding natives competent to conduct such a college, 
end the rarity of the Europeans who, even if competent—and 
there have been a few such men, though Government has 
ceased to search them out—would devote their lives to a work 
which, even if accomplished, would for a generation or two be 
comparatively so invisible. But we are sure that this is the 
ideal, and that we must reach it if we are ever to raise native 
India decidedly in the human scale, and, being sure, we grow a 
little impatient of the praise bestowed on an education so 
atterly foreign and artificial, an education not conducted in 
any indigenous languages, in which the ancient and beanti- 
ful local tongues are entirely neglected, in which no one 
dreams of quoting the native philosophies even for refutation, 
in which the native literatures, which are great in poetry at 
east, are quietly ignored, and in which even the sports of 
Asia are contemned and superseded by the sports of Europe. 
It seems to us that to think it an achievement when a 
Hindoo Prince has been made to feel an interest in cricket 
is mere foolishness, especially as his fathers bad manly 
games before the English had emerged from their forests 
or from barbarism, and retain the habit of them still. 
We cannot believe that it would be well to send English 
mobles to Athens to be taught everything in Romuic, still 
dess to send them to El Azhar, there to be filled with the ideas 
and the poetry and the daily thoughts of the ablest of Arabs, 
Teach the Princes English by all means, but we cannot see 
why Sanscrit and Arabic should not be in an Indian College 
of Princes what Greek and Latin are in Oxford, or why the 
best thoughts of Asia should not be repeated to Asiatics 
a8 well as the best thoughts of Europe, so that the Prince’s 
ablest subjects should recognise in their master what they 
would understand as a cultivated man. We want, in fact, 
to put the whole argument in brief, an Indian University 
with a British morale, instead of a purely English Univer- 
sity for Indians. We know quite well that the foolish will 
deride, and even the wise will shake their heads, and say 
we are straining after the impossible; but we cannot believe 
‘in the impossibility, and are satisfied that the true reason 
for the abandonment of the attempt to travel by what a 
century ago was recognised as the true road, is the increase 
of that contempt for all things Asiatic which has no wisdom 
im it. We cannot skin these Indian Princes, or alter the 
matter of their brains, or kill out the effects of three thou- 
sand years of heredity, and we ought, if we are really seeking 
the permanent elevation of India, to utilise what our pupils 
inherently possess. We are all dissatisfied with the “ Baboo,” 
as we call him, whom we despise rather unreasonably for his 
effort to be English, and are still more dissatisfied with the 
Francising Turk, or Arab, or Moor; and why do we believe 
that Princes will be so improved by a training which fails so 
conspicuously in the middle class? Because they play 

cricket? Is cricket, then, so much nobler than polo, which 
‘Cyrus played as Persians play it to-day, that through it alone 
we can hope for the regeneration of a people? It is useless to 
‘protest, we know, for the malign influence of Macaulay still 
governs our thoughts as well as our expenditure in all 
arrangements for the higher education of Asiatics; but still 
‘we feel impelled every now and then to put in a remonstrance 
in the faint hope that some day or other those who govern 
the governors will find a moment’s leisure to attend, and will 
at last entertain a doubt whether making an Asiatic a half- 
Englishman instead of a nobler Asiatic is not a waste of 
force. How much did the barbarians of the West advance 





till they learned to study in their own tongues, and our Indian 
subjects are not barbarians. We are not only teaching them 
wrongly, we are unlearning them more than we know. 





THE AMSTERDAM AQUARIUM. 


HE Datch, who seem to gradge no expenditure for public 
purposes, have followed up the construction of the 
new museum for the national collection of pictures by 
adding a model aquarium for the exhibition of living fish to 
the Zoological Gardens of Amsterdam. In its sunk corridors, 
lined with glass-faced tanks, the visitor is as well placed as 
if he were walking upon the ocean floor. In one respect he is 
even better situated, for the bottom of the compartments 
being set at about the level of an ordinary table he can watch 
the flat-fish, crabs, and other “ groundlings” at the distance 
of a few feet from the eye. 

Each tank, set with rocks, is paved with bright yellow sand 
brought from the North Sea coast, in place of the pebbles 
generally used in English marine aquariums The Dutch 
food-fishes are the chief inmates of the salt-water tanks: 
herrings, gurnards, turbots, soles, “butts,” cod, eels, crabs, 
and flounders. Herrings, the ancient staple of the Dutch 
fishery, hold the place of honour. The shoal numbers about 
fifty, and during the day swim from side to side of the tank, 
in a kind of military order, turning methodically and in a 
body as they reach the glass partition. At night it is found 
necessary to allow the herrings a light. Apparently they cannot 
see in the dark, for they knock their heads against the rocks 
which stud the bottom and sides of the aquarium. This dis- 
covery has a possible bearing on the fishery. If the herrings 
cannot see well in the dark it accounts for the massing of the 
shoals at night, for their keeping in open water, and also for 
their habit of swimming at that time near to the surface. This 
is not the only curious fact as to the eyes and vision of fish 
observable in this aquarium. Several large cod are kept in one 
of the tanks, necessarily near to the surface, and therefore ex- 
posed toa strong light from above. Now the cod, though not a 
“‘ deep-sea” fish, is not a surface swimmer, and lives at depths 
where the sunlight must be very much modified by passage 
through the water. It lives in what to us would be semi- 
darkness. Every one of these cod exposed to the strong 
light is suffering from an extraordinary hypertrophy of the 
eye. The whole organ has become overgrown, as if in the 
effort to adjust itself to the use of more light-rays it had 
become over-equipped and then useless. The cod, in fact, are 
blind. The most interesting feature in this change is the 
extraordinary rapidity with which increased supply of light- 
rays has over-developed the organ for its use. It has taken 
place, not by slow degrees from individual to individual, but in 
a course of time to be measured by months, and in every in- 
dividual in the tank. If this example isa measure of the rapidity 
with which such changes take place among fish, the adaptation 
of those creatures which have migrated from the shallow waters 
to the deep seas, shown by the total loss or enormous develop- 
ment of their eyes, and the growth of illuminating organs to 
light the abyss, may have been as rapid as itis marvellous. 
Between the herrings, which cannot see in the dark, and the 
cod, whose eyes have destroyed themselves under the over- 
stimulas of light, is a tank of flat-fish,—‘ butt ” and turbo‘. 
Lying limp and slimy on a fishmonger’s slab, or dry and 
sandy in the Dutch fish-wives’ baskets, these are perhaps the 
least interesting of fish. When swimming in this artificial 
sea, or lying on the sandy bottom, they are the most attractive 
of any of the denizens of this mock ocean, and whether at 
rest or in motion have an air of vigilance, vivacity, and intel- 
ligence greater than any of the normally shaped fish. This 
is in part due to their habits, and in part to the expression of 
the flat-fish’s eye. This, which is sunk and invisible in the 
dead fish, is raised on a kind of turret in the living turbot or 
sole, and set there in a half-revolving apparatus, working 
almost as independently as the “ ball-and-socket ” eyes of the 
chameleon. There is this difference, however, in the eye of 
the lizard and of the fish. The iris of the chameleon isa 
mere pin-hole at the top of the eye-ball, which is thus abso- 
lutely without expression. The turbot’s or “ butt’s” eyes are 
black and gold and intensely bright, with none of the fixed, 
staring, stupid appearance of ordinary fishes’ eyes. It lies 
upon the sand and jerks its eyes independently into position 
to survey any part of the ground surface, the water above, 
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or that on either side at any angle. If it had light-rays 
to project from its eyes, instead of to receive, the effect 
would be precisely that made by the sudden shifting of the 
jointed apparatus which casts the electric light from a war- 
ship at any angle on to sea, sky, or horizon. The turbots, 
though ready, graceful swimmers, moving in wave-like undu- 
lations across the water, or dashing off like a flash when so 
disposed, usually lie perfectly still upon the bottom. They 
do not, like the dabs and flounders, cover themselves with 
sand, for they mimic the colour of the ground with such 
absolute fidelity that except for the shining eye it is almost 
impossible to distinguish them. It would appear that volition 
plays some part in this subtle conformity to environment; 
for one turbot, which is blind, has changed to a tint too light, 
and not at all in harmony with that of the sand. It is not 
generally known that fish yawn. The writer saw a turbot 
yawn twice, and a cod once,—the latter being one of the 
widest yawns accomplished by any animal of its size. The 
yawn of a turbot, being something not commonly seen, 
deserves more particular description. A turbot’s mouth is 
twisted on one side, rather as if it had belonged to a round 
fish which some one had accidentally trodden on and squashed 
half-flat. The yawn begins at the lips, which open as if to 
suck in water. Then the jaws become distended, and it is 
seen that this is going to be a real genuine submarine fish’s 
yawn. But the yawn goes on, works through the back of its 
head, distending the plates of the skull, and comes out at the 
gills, which open, show the red inside, are inflated for a moment, 
and then, with a kind of stretching shiver of its back, the fish 
flattens out again, until, if unusually bored, it relieves itself 
by another yawn. 

A family of king-crabs, which occupy a separate tank, are 
the most interesting of the crustacea in the collection. These 
crabs are completely covered by a solid carapace, like a 
flattened helmet, with a short tail attached. Thus the crab 
itself is invisible. The helmet, sand-coloured, and furnished 
with a pair of mock eyes, like those painted on the bows of a 
Chinese junk, mimics the appearance of a sting-ray lying 
upon the bottom. When walking the eight crimson legs alone 
appear, and the strangeness of the metbod in which the 
creature “ works” this superfluous equipment for locomotion 
is apparent. It never stands upon more than two legs on 
each side at a time, the others being lifted and brought for- 
ward beyond them, when the engaged feet are in their turn 
raised and advanced as if by machinery. 

The greater number of the many hundreds of marine and 
fresh-water fishes in this collection, from the paradise-fish of 
China to the herrings from the North Sea, are fed upon the 
minute crustacea which recently formed the subject of an 
article in the Spectator on “ The Invisible Food of Fish.” The 
source of this supply is the ponds and canals of the Zoological 
Gardens of Amsterdam, more especially those which, being 
thickly tenanted by wild fowl, are full of organic life. A few 
sweeps of a linen net in the ponds fills the bag with a mass of 
reddish atoms like the hard roe of a cured herring. When 
dropped into the tanks this divides into a cloud like fine cork 
sawdust, and the fish attack them at once; even the sea- 
anemones spread their tentacles to embrace and suck in this 
favourite food. From the sides of their glass cages they see 
the keeper approaching, and the whole shoal waits, “ bows 
on,” and watches the approach of the meal. In one tanks 
divided by a glass partition reaching to the sand on the floor, 
but not to the bottom, some chameleon-fish and sucking-fish 
from Surinam were neighbours. The former were fed with 
the entomostraca which sank to the bottom. The sucking- 
fish at once cleared away the sand at the bottom of the 
partition, and through the tunnel sucked in the crustacea 
which were gradually descending to the bottom. The new 
aquarium of Amsterdam is still in process of development; 
but it is already one of the most attractive features of the 
best collection of living natural history in Europe, and it may 
be hoped that before long it may find a parallel at our own 
Zoological Gardens. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SCILLY ISLES. 
Ir, in the haste and high-pressure of our modern British 
life, one wishes a short holiday of complete change and 
of perfect rest, he cannot do better than visit the isles of 














Scilly. Though not wholly cut off from Civilisation, he can 
be freed from every possible source of worry ; and, leadin 
a perfectly objective existence, may spend the hours of eve 4 
day boating, fishing, climbing, and shore-wandering—abor, 
all, becoming familiar with the marvellous rock-scenery, and 
colour, of these remote islets of England, and their variea 
combinations from different points of view, in a climate of 
semi-tropical mildness. 

The approach to Scilly is from Penzance, and steamers 
ply to and fro daily in summer, and twice or thrice a week in 
spring and autumn. Starting from Penzance, an important 
Cornish town, the view of St. Michael’s Mount, Opposite: 
Marazion, is very fine, especially if the connecting causeway 
is visible. The villages of Newlyn—associated now with a. 
school of landscape painters, who have done much for 
English art—and Mousehole (corrupted Mouzel), where a. 
large and very picturesque fleet of mackerel fishing boats ig. 
to be seen in spring, lying at anchor by day (their work being 
done at night), the steamer keeps its way along the Cornish 
coast, by the Logan Rock, till Land’s End is seen to the 
north. In bright weather the colour of the water is entrancing, 
from the darkest blue in the depths beside the vessel’s track, to 
the palest green when a sandy shore is underneath it. Almost 
every day the steamer passes fleets of fishing-smacks, going 
into Penzance with their capture of the night, vessels with 
sails of many colours, from white to red, and dark (or darker) 
brown, according to age, and to the amount of barking which 
they have undergone. Such a little fleet, each vessel running 
before the wind, and anxious to be first at Penzance with 
its “take” of fish for market, is a beautiful sight. 

We are soon however out in the Atlantic, with nothing» 
visible to the west but a waste of waters. Gradually the 
lighthouse on the Wolf Rock is sighted, almost half-way 
between Penzance and Scilly. It was erected in 1871, and is 
a great triumph of engineering skill. After half an hour's 
steaming past the Wolf, the nearest headland in the Scilly 
Isles, on St. Martin’s, is sighted; and nothing can be more 
interesting, to a novice voyaging for the first time amongst 
these islets in the ocean, than to see from the level expanse of 
water headland after headland show itself, each at first a 
small dark spot upon the surface, but growing larger every 
minute as the vessel approaches it; till soon the whole 
Western horizon seems as if it were a single line of rocks, 
rising out of the ever-restless sea, with occasional threads of 
whitest spray from the great Atlantic rollers streaming down 
oraround them. As this archipelago of islands is approached, 
it looks as though all might belong to one, so continuous 
seems the coast-line; but, as the steamer passes through the 
sound between St. Martin’s and the Eastern Islands, St. Mary’s 
to the left, and Tresco right in front, with gleaming trails of 
white sand in many a creek or inlet, and a hyacinthine sea in 
front of each, their separate characteristics reveal themselves. 
The view of the bay towards Tresco Abbey from the sea, with 
its purples, blues, and greens, is magnificent. It is the 
colours of Scilly that are its greatest charm, not its cliffs; bus. 
its rocks, and bays, and little islets, its seas in storm or calm, 
if seen in sunshine, disclose a colour that is quite unique. 

The climate of the Scilly Islands is the most equable in Great 
Britain. It ranges, on an average, from 40° to 60°, On the 
coldest day it is warm, and on the hottest it is cool. There 
are only three seasons in Scilly, of four months each, spring, 
summer, and autumn. When the autumn ends, spring com- 
mences. ‘There is no great height in the islands. The 
highest land in Bryher is only 133 ft. above sea-level, although 
the telegraph tower built on St. Mary’s reaches a height of 
158 ft.; but the rock-scenery of the entire group of these 
islands is remarkable. There are rocks fantastic, jagged, 
peaked, toothed, serrated; ro:ks resembling living creatures, 
and others suggestive of primeval vastness and uncouthness + 
some grandly castellated, ot1ers— 

“Like a great lion’s cheek-teeth.” 
Those on the peninsula of Peninnis—especially if they are 
seen in mist—Menawar (pronounced man-of-war) the Maiden- 
Bower, Mincarlo, Shipman’s Head, the Haycocks at Annet, and 
many others, are strikingly grand. The curious resemblance 
to primeval animal-forms has given rise to many of the 
names of these rocks, and certainly many are— 

“ Like a great sea-beast, crawled forth to sun itself ;” 

while there are “ elephants’ tusks,” “ monks’ cowls,” “ pipers” 
holes,” “ giants’ castles,” “pulpit rocks,” &. By the way, 
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the latter—which has a remarkable “sounding- board” 
stretching forty-seven feet seaward—would now be more 
appropriately named “the Woolwich infant,” so closely does 
it resemble one of our great modern guns. The rocks are 
all of granite; but, as the felspar constituent predominates 
over the quartz, the colour is lighter than in many granite 
jistricts, at times almost red in hue; and the forms produced 
ty weathering, by the erosion of sea and wind, differ con- 
siderably from those which are seen in the districts where 
quartz, mica, and hornblende are more abundant. The island 
of Annet (or Annette, as it is sometimes called) is more 
strangely lovely than words can represent it,—the wild 
Glaycock rocks along its northern shore, and on the island 
iteelf soft, springy masses of thrift, honeycombed and 
parrowed by the nesting puflins, myriads of birds every- 
where, some sailing on the lapping water, others sitting like 
exquisite balls of fluff with scarlet points on reef and 
oulder, or flying in and out of the sea-pink plants, as bees 
dy in and out of flowers, and others turning inquiring faces 
as they stand at their little earth-house doors,—it is a veritable 
sea-birds’ paradise. 

But, as already said, it is colour, more than form, that 
constitutes the special charm of Scilly. There are opalescent 
and prismatic hues to be seen around those western islands 
of Lyonesse, more delicate than art can reproduce. The 
translucent green of the wave underneath its snowy crest is 
purer than the finest emerald; there are long reaches of 
water more amethystine than the amethyst, and others of a 
more delicate blue than the sapphire or the hyacinth. 


Looking down from any of the heights on the shallower 
intersecting bays when the sun is shining, the colours range 
over the whole spectrum, according as the ground beneath is 
sand, or rock, or seaweed; while the smaller crested waves 
break into all the rainbow glories of the prism. The deeper 
water is first beryl-tinted, then dark azure, and then purple. 
There is certainly nothing finer to be seen in the Channel 
Islands, or anywhere else in Great Britain and Ireland; 
while, if beheld from such a point of view as the signal or 
telegraph station on St. Mary’s, with a foreground of golden 
gorse, the effect is almost magical. 

The constant music of the waves, added to this charm 
of colour—for, in the calmest day, there is always some 
ocean-melody—creates a combination in Scilly peculiar to 
itself. At times there is the thunder of the larger billows 
breaking over the rocks, or surging through their narrow 
channels, and combining from many quarters to make up a 
magnificent natural orchestra; while, during greater storms, 
the spray from the Atlantic rollers rises 150 ft. above the top 
of the highest rock or lighthouse,—7.e., 300 ft. into the air. 
The finest wave-effect, however, is produced when the recoil 
of the surge, after striking a reef or rock, carries the water 
dack against both wind and tide, and snowy streamers are to 
be seen on the crests of the billows as they move seawards, 
not landwards. 


In the island of Tresco there are the ruins of an old eccle- 
siastical structure, founded before the Norman conquest, and 
in the reign of Henry I. attached to the monastery of Tavi- 
stock in Cornwall. The lord-proprietor has chosen Tresco for 
his residence, and has filled his terraced garden with the 
trees and the flora of many lands. A visitor migot imagine 
himself in the tropics; aloes, palms, cacti, draczenas, bamboos, 
three kinds of mesembryanthemum, grow in the open air, and 
many scores of other plants too numerous to mention. Some 
persons, who have seen much elsewhere, may form expecta- 
tions as to the rock-scenery of the Scillies greater than can 
be realised, but very few have ever been disappointed with 
the gardens of Tresco. They are, in some respects, more 
remarkable than those of Kew. 

Another attraction in these islands to the casual visitor is 
their remoteness from civilisation, and the perfect restful- 
ness of the life one is compelled to lead upon them. The 
simplicity, honesty, and genuineness of the Scillonians, their 
delight in their flower-farms, bordered by quaint hedges of 
euonymus, esculonia, or veronica, the entire absence of civic 
strife and wrangling, the contentedness and industry of the 
people,—all these give a singular charm to the islands. De- 
lightful stories could also be told of the old pilot-boatmen, 
and of their humour, as well as their skill. Nemo. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MILLIONAIRES. 


{To tus Eprtorn or Tax “ SpecTatTor.’’] 

Srr,—You touch the true reason why rich men delight rather 
to grow richer than to give their money away. They delight 
in the game. The four richest men I knew were all of them 
indifferent to money. They were all keen on their business, 
anxious to make the very best goods and to stand first in 
their special trade. About money for its own sake they cared 
nothing. But are they not wise in not giving their money 
away? Do they not do more good, far better service even to 
the poor, by using one sovereign to produce two? Suppose a 
man worth a million gives all his money away. His sovereigns 
cannot be in two places at one time. The world, the mass of 
the labouring poor, is no richer. He has simply passed the 
control of it into a hundred hands, instead of keeping it in 
his own. There is a prevalent delusion that if he gives away 
his million there would be more money in the world. It is 
not so. The money would be displaced. So far as a few 
individuals are concerned they would be richer, but if so, 
that could only be in consequence of the money they pos- 
sessed being taken out of the hands of the many labourers 
who now possess it. The poor have all the million in their 
hands already, and the brains of the captain of proved ability 
to direct it in addition. His money is really of far more 
value to them with him as the director and guide of how 
to use it than it would be if placed under the direction 
of less competent men. There would be more waste, which is 
the one danger the workers have to fear. The delusion that 
to divide wealth would increase the comfort of the poor is a 
mistake, It is divided now. No rich man has ten sovereigns 
in his pocket. It is all employed. Were it not so, a 
millionaire would be a curse and would destroy the country. 
How could an artificial distribution of his wealth benefit the 
working poor? If it were all given away it would require 
first to be taken away from those it now employs. Allowed 
to remain under the direction of the man of proved capacity, 
it raises the whole class of workers, not a few of them, and 
forces those who partake of it to prove industry, skill, or 
intelligence as their only claim to a share of it. The wise 
friend of the whole people, if he is a millionaire, may well 
feel not only the pleasure, the excitement, and the joy of the 
exercise of his powers and skill, but may he not also have the 
satisfaction of knowing that to act otherwise, while gratify- 
ing to his pride or his pity, is really to injure and not to 
bless those thousands of labourers who depend upon him for 
steady employment and regular wages,—blessings incom- 
parably greater than any possible gift of money can secure 
to them ?—I am, Sir, &c., S. 

[Is then all the money spent on making the general condi- 
tions of life brighter and happier, all the money spent on 
open spaces and social amenities, simply wasted? The best 
economists do not think so.—Eb. Spectator.] 








THE SPECIAL AID GRANT. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “SpPecrator.”] 
S1r,—It would save a great deal of trouble, and some possible 
friction, and some expense, if the new 43. grant of the Educa- 
tion Bill were paid directly to the managers of schools with 
the other grants, and not through the County Committee. 
As the Bill stands, every school will be as much subject as it 
is now to the Code and the “‘ officers of the Education Depart- 
ment.” Sir John Gorst said, in his speech on the second 
reading, “ Let me remind the House of the perfectly com- 
plete control which is left in the hands of the Central Autho- 
rity [the Education Department].” How be reconciles this 
with his other statement, that “the Bill establishes in every 
county a paramount Education Authority, with power to 
supervise and control the general education of the children of 
the county,” I do not understand. But there is no doubt 
that the Bill carefully preserves the authority of the Code 
and the inspector, by which schools are now governed. 
But it gives power to the County Committee to “direct” 
how the 4s. grant is to be expended in each school, “ for 
the purpose of improving the teaching staff as regards 
number, qualification, or salary,” or in kindred ways. The 
discharge of this duty will require a very close knowledge 
of each school, and therefore the employment by the 
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County Committee of an inspector or several inspectors 
of their own. The amount will be £5 per twenty-five 
children, and the obvious way of applying the grant will 
be to distribute it amongst the existing teachers, adding 
an increment averaging some £5 each to their salaries. 

Now the object of all this cumbrous and harassing addition 
to the control of every school is to increase its educational 
efficiency. But the end thus sought will be secured more 
simply and much more ¢ffcctually by an instruction to her 
Majesty’s inspector to put on another turn of the screw. 
Inspectors and departments are to some extent baffled by the 
resisting force in human nature; but the power to withhold 
the general grants is a highly coercive one. The “ direct- 
ing” of the County Committee, on the other hand, after 
causing trouble, annoyance, and expense, will probably re- 
sult in the schools remaining as they are.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kirkby Lonsdale, May 12th. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 

P.S.—Sir John Gorst said, “I will only say now that the 
principles which ought to regulate the distribution of the 
special aid grant should be, first, that it should be given to 
the schools that require aid, and not to schools that do not 
require it; and secondly, that security should be taken that 
the money so given should be used for the purpose of im- 
proving educational efficiency.” What I have written above 
deals with the second principle; with regard to the first, it 
must not be supposed that a discretionary power is given by 
the Bill to any local authority of distributing the grant 
according to the needs of each school. 





JOHANNESBURG. 
[To rue EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—You may be interested by the following fragment 
preserved by Stobzus in his “ Florilegium,” Vol. IIL, p. 231. 
Recent events at Johannesburg have borne it out,—‘ Toi; 
ahovroves rovro DuQurov oxasoiow sivas” (“The rich are born 
muddlers.”)—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. WHITAKER. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, May 7th. 





PROFESSOR DOWDEN ON GOETHE. 

[To rue Eprror os THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Srr,—I can hardly regret that I have been misunder- 
stood since the misunderstanding has called forth so able a 
defence of Goethe as that in your article in the Spectator of 
May 9th. In the address given before the English Goethe 
Society on May Ist, I played the part of Devil’s Advocate for 
the purpose of providing our members with a statement of 
the adversaries’ case. This the audience perfectly under. 
stood; the reporter of the Daily Chronicle, necessarily ab- 
breviating what I said, omitted the portion of my address 
which explained its object. And in the number of the Daily 
Chronicle following that which contained the report, I supplied 
in a letter the necessary correction. The address will shortly 
appear in print.—I am, Sir, &c, 


Killevey, Co. Dublin, May 9th. Epwarp DowDeEN. 





RATES. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Srectator.”] 

S1r,—Your article on the Rating Bill agrees with what I 
have been saying to my friends for many years. I am rector of 
a rural parish, my gross income from glebe and tithe is about 
£500 a year. I paid last “half” year £51 in rates alone, 
while my neighbour at the “ Hall,” who has at least four times 
my income (not from land), paid £8 33.4d. I agree with you 
it is high time the whole system of local taxation was looked 
into.—I am, Sir, &c., A Parson. 





“BULLS.” 

[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1z,—Are “ bulls,” even unconscious “ bulls,” always censur- 
able and always things merely to laugh at? are their authors 
merely men to despise amusedly with a consciousness on the 
despiser’s part of intellectual superiority? Such flowers of 
speech seem to me often to be rather the rare blossoming of a 
magnificent romantic extravagance of imagination than such 
blanders as the cold-blooded suppose. I would quote you 
some splendid “ bulls” that come confusedly to me from the 
old Greeks were I a sounder echolar and remembered my way 
better among the accents. The later medizval poets are full 
of “ bulls.” 





« Anduva combattendo ed era morto!” 
is the merest “bull,” but was a more striking thing of its 
kind ever written P 

Here is a “ouplet, with a fine example of the “ bull” in it 
from a littl--known poet of Spain whose whole poem is as full 
of “bulls and blunders as many a Home-ruler’s speech of 
the same charming commodities :— 

“ Climas passé, mudé constellaciones, 
Golfos inavegablos navegando!” 

A man needs to have a little Irish or Southern blood in his 
veins to see the surprising merit of these lines. The merely. 
logical critic says,—“ If these gulfs were really innavigable 
how came this gentleman’s ship to sail through them P”—] am, 
Sir, &c, 0.0." 


[To Taw Epitom or THE ‘* SrectaToR.’”’] 

S1z,—I once heard an Irish lady, an author of distinction, 
asked if she had ever been to Devonshire. ‘No, I have neyey 
been to Devonshire, except to Lyme Regis, and that’s in 
Dorsetshire,” she replied, quietly. Another lady, not Irish, 
was explaining that a certain event was to take place ona 
certain day. “It’s to-morrow they were coming,” she said, 
Then, with a sudden gleam of remembrance, she cried,—“ Ig. 
to-day to-morrow ? ”—I am, Sir, &c., H. Hermon, 





A BIRD-STORY. 
[To tHE Epiror oy THE “ SrecraTor,”] 

Srr,—Your correspondent, “L. L. S.,” in the Spectator of 
May 2nd, says he would very much like to know whether any 
of your readers have witnessed episodes similar to one which 
he narrates concerning a scuffle between a equirrel and “a 
rook or crow.” I can tell him of one which is not less. 
curious. Ina village not ten miles from town, there dwell,. 
unless circumstances have altered since the autumn, under 
the same roof and in good fellowship, a crow and a dog. The 
crow struck up a friendship with the dog, and the latter 
ultimately agreed to allow the crow to share his kennel. So. 
firmly established is the friendship that the dog is prepared 
to put up with a little badinage from the crow, who is a bird 
of a jocular spirit and loves to give the dog a pinch as he 
comes in at the door. Experience teaches wisdom, and the 
dog deems it wisest when he finds Monsieur Corbeau home 
before him to enter backwards. I suppose he finds it hurts. 
less, and no doubt he reflects that eyesight is precious and 
easily lost. If your correspondent wishes for further details. 
he will be able to satisfy himself if he applies to the owner of 
the dog (I do not mean the crow, though he might dispute 
the title), who will also, I have no doubt, be pleased to supply 
him with refreshment (non-alcoholic, unless it be some home- 
made elderberry wine by which he sets great store) for a 
modest sum. ‘The address is,—Mr. W. Houchen, Greenford 
Green, near Harrow. “ L. L. §.’s” account suggests a wonder 
whether possibly the scuffle he describes might have been 
play, not earnest.—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. 8. 





A DOG-STORY. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “SPecTaTor.’’] 

S1r,—I venture to add an American dog-story to your list 
which has been given me by one of my neighbours as follows = 
—We have two dogs, ‘ Gerald,’ an Irish terrier, nine months, 
and ‘ Victor,’ a little bull-terrier, two months younger. They 
are very much attached to each other. They spend some of 
their time in their kennel, which has a fence around it made 
of wire-netting. The netting grew weak after a while, and 
the dogs made holes in it by standing on their hind legs, 
biting and clawing itaway. The largest hole was high above 
either of their heads, the only one through which either one 
could have escaped. We noticed with astonishment that 
‘Victor,’ who was much smaller than ‘Gerald,’ was con- 
stantly getting out through this hole. How he did it was a 
mystery to us until I watched one day and saw ‘ Gerald’ sit 
down in front of the hole. ‘ Victor’ then climbed on his back. 
Then ‘Gerald’ stood up so that ‘ Victor’ could reach the hole 
and tumble out, which he did as often as he was put in. It 
was a striking example of two heads being better than one. 
I can vouch for this story and shall presently send you. 
another of the suicide of an old and very infirm dog after 
listening to a conversation in which his death was much 
desired.—I am, Sir, &, 





Boston, Mess, US A, April 29th. E. A. 
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CAT-STORIES. 
[To THE Eprtor oF THE ‘* SPxctaToR.”] 

g1z,—I am a great lover of all animals, especially cats. The 
ioe I have now are the greatest possible contrast to each 
other in all respects. The white one is a gentle, dignified 
peing, highly respectable in all her ways. The other, a black 
one, is a greedy, common, selfish, thieving little beast. I am 
accustomed to tell friends that the one descended from above 
and the other came up from below! They are very jealous of 
each other, and only unite in one thing,—.e., love of their 
owner. I was away from home for a few days and was greeted 
with effusion on my return, but to my astonishment they both 
went out that first night. (They generally sleep in my room.) 
But early in the morning I was awakened by that peculiar 
screaming mew generally caused by a cat holding a mouse in 
her mouth, a mewing sideways as it were; and shortly after- 
wards up jumps the white cat on the bed bringing a small 
rabbit, walks with it in her mouth up and down three times in 
front of me,and then takes it out of the room again. A minute 

ter upcomes the black cat with same bunny and repeats the 
performance, only not so majestically, then takes it down again 
and drops it on the mat. ‘Whitey’ comes up, takes it up, and 
hides it in my cupboard. Then they both jump up for their 
morning caress and are very proud of themselves! I can only 
imagine that the pantomime was meant to explain that they 
had both combined to bring me some food, thinking, no doubt, 
that I had been starved during my absence.—I am, ™, ~*~ 


(To tHe Eprtor oF THE “SpPEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The following anecdotes of my duck and cats may 
interest your readers. We have several cats, one,—‘ Tom,’ is 
a handsome young fellow and a great favourite from his 
amiable disposition; his mother, ‘ Minnie,’ is, on the contrary, 
a terrible crosspatch, and growls if only looked at. The wild 
cats had killed all my ducks except one, and as we are all fond 
of animals ‘ Dilly’ was much petted and became very tame. 
‘Tom’ and ‘Dilly’ were great friends and had great fun 
together. Sometimes ‘Tom’ would be sunning himself on 
the step and ‘Dilly’ would come up and walk round, but 
‘Tom’ looked majestically the other way, when ‘ Dilly’ would 
bite his tail to arouse him; no notice would be taken for some 
time, but presently ‘Tom’ would turn round and put both 
paws round ‘ Dilly’s’ neck, and then there would be a fine 
tussle; they would roll over, bite, and scratch with the greatest 
good humonr until both were tired out. Sometimes ‘ Minnie’ 
would come along and then things were very different. ‘ Dilly’ 
disliked ‘Minnie’ as much as did everybody else, and cared 
nothing for her growling and scratching, and there would be 
a grand fight, sometimes when getting worsted ‘ Minnie’ 
would take refuge behind ‘Tom,’ but that always enraged 
‘Dilly’ terribly, and ‘Minnie’ got it so hot that her dignity 
went to the winds and she took refuge in the nearest door or 
window. I need scarcely say that on these occasions ‘Tom’ 
was too well bred to interfere; “ A fair field and no favour” 
was his motto, and I really believe he enjoyed seeing his 
mother punished for the many slaps with which she had 
favoured him. About a fortnight since we got a couple of 
companions for ‘ Dilly,’ and as they came late one evening I 
left them shut up in the box. Of course, the next morning I 
expected ‘ Dilly ’ to greet his new friends with delight, instead 
of which he seemed terrified and waddled off as fast as his 
legs could carry him, and for some days to introduce them to 
any spot where he was feeding was the signal for his flight. 
At last he consented to eat his mealies with the others if I 
were standing near, but if I moved away he followed at once. 
Such was the state of affairs when I came away a few days 
since; no doubt on my return next week I shall find them all 
good friends.—I am, Sir, &c., MasBeL ATHERSTONE, 
P.O. Carlisle Bridge, Cape Colony, April 13th. 





A SHEEP-STORY. 

[To THz Epitork oF THE ‘ SpecTaTOR.’’] 
Sir,—Having read from time to time in your pages notable 
instances of sagacity in dogs and cats, it has occurred to me 
that the following well-authenticated record of the intelli- 
gence of a sheep may possess, at least, the interest of novelty. 
Two years ago a lamb owned by a gentleman whose farm lies 
close to Lough Foyle was left motherless. A yardman in 


charge of the flock nursed and fed the little orphan. She 
became very tame and was much petted by her master’s 
children. Last year she had grown into a young sheep with 
a lamb of her own. One day some dogs ran through the 
pasture ground and the frightened flock scattered and fled 
through the field, which was a large one, sloping towards the 
shore. The yardman, Alick, banished the intruders and 
collected the sheep, as he supposed, into safety. An hour 
or two afterwards the pet sheep rushed past the dwelling- 
house apparently in great distress. With piteous bleatings 
she went on to the gate-lodge where Alick was sitting at his 
noonday meal, and coming close to him seemed to seek his 
help. As he rose from the table she ran out of the house and 
straight through the pasture to the shore. He followed her 
and soon saw the cause of her alarm. Her lamb, terrified by 
the dogs, had fled to a little peninsula among the rocks 
which the incoming tide had transformed into an island. Of 
course it could not cross the strait and the mother could not 
save it, therefore she had appealed to the power and sympathy 
of her human friend. Her trust in his help was not disap- 
pointed, and she and her rescued offspring were soon safely 
reunited.—I am, Sir, &c., LF. G 








POETRY. 


MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
A Postcarp To Lorp WarxwortH.—(Od. I. 38.) 


Prrsicos odi, puer, apparatus, 
Displicent nexae philyra cor- 
onae ; 
Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur. 





THoueH the pomp and parade 
of the Percys I never could 
wholly abide, 

Nor those strawberry leaves— 
rarely worn, I regret, on 
the Liberal side— 

Still it pains me acutely to see 
you, a youth of such promise 
and power, 

Given o’er to the cult of the 
Primrose, an utterly obso- 
lete flower. 


Now if you’re in search of an 


Simplici myrto nihil allabores 
emblem sufficiently simple 


Sedulus curo: neque te min- 


istrum and neat, 
Dedecet myrtus neque me sub With the dear little delicate 
arta shamrock there’s nothing 


on earth to compete : 

I’ve a clump of it growing at 
Hawarden, so come any day 
that you’re free,— 

P.S.—If it’s fine, in the garden 
you'll find us at 5 o’clock 
tea. 


Vite bibentem. 


C. L. GRAVEs. 





TO MY CYCLE. 

Dear other self, so silent, swift, and sure, 
My dumb companion of delightful days, 
Might fairy fingers from thy orbit rays 

Of steel strike music, as the gods of yore 

From reed or shell; what melodies would pour 
On my glad ears; what songs of woodland ways, 
Of summer’s wealth of corn, or the sweet lays 

Of April’s budding green ; while evermore 
We twain, one living thing, flash like the light 
Down the long tracks that stretch from sky to sky. 

Thou hast thy music too; what time the noon 
Beats sultry on broad roads, when, gathering night, 
We drink the keen-edged air; or, darkling, fly 

*T wixt hedgerows blackened by a mystic moon. 

ADRIEL VERE. 





THE ISLAND OF IONA. 





(St. Columba, though a priest, had joined in an Irish battle. 
The penance imposed on him was perpetual exile from 
Ireland. He made Iona his abode till death, preaching on 
the adjacent shores. Montalembert affirms that later his 
Irish monks converted nearly three-quarters of Anglo-Saxon 


England. | 





Nort for the tombs of old Norwegian Kings 
Or Scottish, iron-mailed, and crowned at Scone; 
Not for those “ Island-Lords” * the Minstrel sings 








* The *‘ Lords of the Isles.”’ 
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As sang his sires in centuries past and flown; 

Not for yon grassy terrace breeze-o’erblown, 

Yon crags to which the storm-’rocked shepherd clings 
Eyeing far lights on isle and mountain thrown 

As though from onward-sailing Angels’ wings ;— 
Tona! ’Tis not these that yearly draw 

Thy Pilgrims hither o’er the Northern sea 

And hold them there spell-bound in loving awe: 

That spell, Columba, is the thought of thee! 


They gaze; they muse; “ these shores that Exile trod—. 


That Exile’s sons gave England to her God!” 
September, 1895. AUBREY DE VERE. 





PRAISE TO THE HEROES? 


ELEGIACS IN QUANTITY. 


[Nors.—Syllables on which the accent falls have been treated as long, without 
regard to Greek or Latin authority, as, ¢.g., dragon, cOmet. This is inevitable. 
If the Latin quantity were to be considered, “ depths of a gloomy cavern’’ would 
be as good for the second half of a pentameter as ‘‘depths of a gloomy recess,” 
whereas it is obviously intolerable. There are no elisions, On the other hand 
the rule of position kas been strictly observed, and no diphthongs are shortened, 
as in Tennyson’s “ Barbarous experiment, barbarous hexameters.” ] 





Praise to the heroes! Praise to the great-souled children of 
Albin! 
Since her story began, glory of age upon age; 
Arthur, dimly beheld, thro’ the time mist mightily looming, 
King whose dragon crest flames as a comet afar ; 
Alfred, of Odin’s sons best, wisest, Viking-hammer, 
Ruler, mighty in arms, lawgiver, author of arts ; 

Harold, Godwin’s son, who, ne’er forgotten of England, 
Rests by the Channel’s roar, guard of a country beloved. 
Praise to the seaman band that took with a dauntless welcome 

Blasts from an ice-bound Pole, storms of a tropical heaven ! 
Praise to the bowmen stout, from whose broad sinewy 
shoulders, 
Drawn to the head, leapt forth, thick as a showér of hail 
Drives in a wild north wind, the resistless ell-long arrows, 
Bearing, winged with doom, death to an enemy’s heart! 
Track ye the Sun’s highway to the furthest border of Ocean, 
Go from secular ice down to the fiery Line, 
Where is a land but bows to the Briton’s fury of onset ? 
Where is a sea but rolls stained by the blood of his heart? 
A. J. OC. 








ART. 


—@—— 
THE ACADEMY.—II. THE PORTRAITS. 

In dealing with the portraits at an exhibition the question of 
likeness to the original can hardly be considered. Resem- 
blance, it is curious to reflect, although the first object of a 
portrait, is the quality that passes away soonest, and after a 
generation becomes only a vague tradition. Who knows if 
the portrait of a young man in black in the Pitti gallery was 
considered lifelike by hisfriends? Titian endowed this picture 
with life and individuality, which have not been dimmed by 
three centuries. This individuality when realised by the 
painter carries with it the conviction of resemblance. But if 
the painter aims at making a portrait a good likeness he must 
accentuate individualities, so that we may feel in looking at 
the work that we have before us a particular person, not a 
type. For this reason the portrait-painter should avoid making 
his picture look like any other portrait. If he wishes to do 
more than the head, to make a picture as well as a likeness, 
he should be most careful that the pose and the arrangement 
should be original. If a portrait is constructed on lines already 
familiar, the sense of personality is greatly weakened. 

The impression produced by the full-length presentation 
portrait by Mr. Cope of Lord Portman (No. 173) in a red 
coat is simply that the picture has been hanging there for 
years. So familiar is the pose of the figure and the vermilion 
of the coat that the mind refuses to consider it except as a 
sample of a particular line of goods. How can a painter hope 
to make us believe in the likeness under these conditions? If 
the sitter does not lend himself to picture-making, no doubt 
the wisest course is to subordinate his body to his head. 
Better by far a small amount of dark, shadowy surroundings 
than vast expanses of elaborate commonplace objects. This 
method has been adopted by M. Benjamin Constant in his 
portrait of M. de Blowitz (No. 138). From a dark back- 





ground emerges this most powerfully modelled head. Her 
indeed, has character been arrested. The Olympian brow 
reminds us that the Paris correspondent of the Times ig 
aware of the secrets of Cabinets and Kings, while the expan- 
sive tie of white silk recalls those graces of style which shine 
so conspicuously amid the crudities of “latest intelligence.” 
The same paipter’s portrait of Sir Julian Pauncefote (No. 889) 
is repellent from what might be described as the brutality of 
the modelling. Every plane, every surface, is insisted on, the 
artist is determined that every fact of the face shall be 
looked at, and every bit of gold lace on the coat be seen, It 
is rather like the conversation of a man possessed of a loud 
voice and a quantity of facts. 

Mr. Sargent’s genius for paint is splendidly exemplified in 
his portrait of Mrs. Ian Hamilton (No. 129). Take any 
ordinary academic portrait by, say, Mr. Herkomer or Mr 
Ouless, and examine the surface, and we shall find that a 
rather unpleasant and sticky material—oil-paint—has been 
forced to do the work of expressing the painter’s intention, 
But the material itself is not attractive. Now turn to Mr, 
Sargent’s picture and look at the lady’s satin dress. Whata 
beautiful substance mere paint has become. How it flows 
and changes its light and its colour, subservient to the artist’s 
will, while remaining beautiful in itself. The solvent of an 
alchemist seems to have made some sea-shell plastic, and 
compelled it to take the billowy form and subtle colour of the 
dress in shadow where it flows in front of the warm flesh. 
tones of the arm. Again, the gauzy stuff round the neck 
seems to be painted with some totally different material, so 
responsive is paint to Mr. Sargent’s hand. Besides the 
painting the masterly drawing is conspicuous. The fore- 
shortened leg is painted without any of those exaggerations 
of light and shade which less accomplished draughtsmen use 
to obtain projection. How many other painters could produce 
such solid and convincing modelling throughout a picture, 
using only these light tonesP If we have spoken principally 
of the technical qualities of this picture it must not be sup. 
posed that there is nothing else to admire. The characterisa- 
tion of the sitter is equally admirable. In the portrait of 
Mr. Chamberlain (No. 64) Mr. Sargent is not so artistically 
interesting as in the picture just referred to. Able as the 
whole thing is, somehow the painter does not seem quite happy. 
The alertness of the figure and the keenness of the face are 
both there. But strength seems a little sacrificed to these 
characteristics. The attitude is too conventional, the picture 
seems to have written across it “ Portrait of a statesman.” 
Neither is the colour pleasing, the coat is more inky than 
black, and the painting is by no means equal to Mr. Sargent 
at his best. 

Mr. Watts has painted Mr. Gilbert the Sculptor (No. 90), no 
doubt, for his collection of eminent men. The turn of the 
head suggests brusque movement. Mr. Watts never rests 
satisfied with a general resemblance to the features; the pose 
with him is always an index to the personality of the sitter. 
At the end of the large room, in the place of honour, hangs a 
big picture by Mr. Orchardson, a portrait of Mr. David 
Stewart, in the robes of the Provost of Glasgow. This picture 
has already been pronounced by one critic to be among the 
finest portraits of this generation, recalling those of Venetian 
Doges. But, beautiful as is Mr. Orchardson’s painting of 
his red-robed sitter, nothing could be less Venetian. The 
essence of the art of Titian and Tintoretto in dealing with 
such subjects was that the grandeur of rhythmical composi- 
tion and line usually associated with subject-pictures played its 
part in their portraits. Besides this, no Venetian would have 
isolated the head and hands in the way Mr. Orchardson has 
done. The head, flooded with white light, starts out from 
the dark-brown background, and seems to have no connection 
with the hands and feet. The figure might be described as a 
vast red velvet cloak trimmed with a head, hands, and feet. 
But if the picture fails to impress us as a whole, it is 
impossible not to admire the exquisite colour of the red 
velvet. 

Mr. Horsley has surely made a mistake. He calls his 
picture (No. 227) Archdeacon Sinclair, but who can doubt 
that this work was inspired by Miss Austen. Except for a 
trivial discrepancy in the cut of the coat, we have standing 
before us Mr. Collins as he appeared after dinner in Mrs. 
Bennet’s drawing-room, about to read one of Fordyce’s sermons 





to an audience of reluctant young ladies. The German Emperor 
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has been painted by Mr. Cope (No. 276), and skied by the 
Hanging Committee. A look of surprise on the face seems 
to indicate the dawning of a new idea; possibly, that tele- 

ms are not always successful. The frame is unusually 
hideous. Can it be a first attempt at a new outlet for Imperial 
energy ? 

Notice has already been taken of the unsatisfactoriness of 
the paint surface of Mr. Herkomer’s portraits. It is difficult 
to entertain a more favourable opinion of them as works of 
art. Violent projection appears to have been the aim in the 

ictures of Dr. Williams (No. 285) and of the Bishop of London 
(No. 563), both of which seem to shout from their frames to 
attract the passer-by. But to attract the attention is not the 
same thing as to hold it. Place one of these on a wall beside 
a great work of art like Mr. Whistler’s portrait of Carlyle, and 
it will catch the eye first across a gallery. But after the first 
shock it will appear ineffective, while the other, so quiet 
and so unobtrusive, will give a lasting impression to the 
mind. Another method of attracting notice is the flashy 
style of painting used by Mr. Luke Fildes in his picture of 
Mrs. Samuel as a Shepherdess (No. 16). Without using any 
very startling colours, Mr. Fildes has managed to produce an 
effect of gaudiness and vulgarity which is highly unpleasant. 
The same artist’s portrait of the surgeon, Mr. Treves (No. 219), 
in the pose of lecturing, behind a table spread with a variety 
of bones and unpleasant things in bottles, falls under the blight 
spread over presentation portraits. It is photographic in 
composition—we had almost said in colour too. It was a 
blunder of the Hanging Committee to place it where it is. It 
hangs next to Mr. Watts’s great picture already noticed; and 
as one looks at the glowing colour of this perfect idyll, it is 
most irritating to have one’s eye caught by this leaden por- 
trait. And this irritation is carried on by a blue lady on the 
other side. No doubt to hang every picture well would be 
impossible. But a masterpiece deserved better treatment. 

H. 8S. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
CLEG KELLY.* 
IMMEDIATELY after reading Cleg Kelly an enthusiastic 
reviewer might be tempted to hail Mr. Crockett as a 
latter-day Dickens—a Dickens with a drier humour, a more 
academic style, and a less voluminous flow of sentiment, as 
becomes a Scotchman—but still very like the genial cockney 
novelist in that which was of the essential soul of the real 
Dickens,—his hearty human sympathy with the tragedy and 
the comedy, the pathos and the humour, of the odd people of the 
gutter, who seem to belong to no class and yet to every class, 
who are familiar from childhood with all that is horrible, 
criminal, and miserable, who want a great deal of pity, but 
whom it is the greatest mistake in the world to think of as 
wanting pity chiefly. But on second thoughts it would be 
necessary to add that, while following Dickens in much in 
which it is good to follow him, Mr. Crockett, perhaps just 
because he is a latter-day writer, has not succeeded in 
arriving at the heart-whole sincerity of conviction which 
Dickens certainly had, and without which no one will ever 
become a Master in fiction. Mr. Crockett can be simple, and 
he can be sincere; he can be very earnest and very delicate ; 
and at times his humour is exquisite. But he wants some- 
thing either of complete faith in himself, or of complete trust 
in his public; and the result is that he stoops very often to 
affectations that are in extremely bad taste. Among them is 
a trick, which we really must call vulgar, of chuckling over 
little matters of self-consciousness between men and women 
and boys and girls, which good breeding has long ago decided 
that it is better to take no notice of. One feels sometimes 
that Mr. Crockett has a fancy for imitating Sterne as far as 
he dares. But this is a fancy which he would do well to 
renounce. And the man who can write a novel so full of 
really wholesome character and interest as Cleg Kelly can 
well afford to renounce this and all other bad tricks and 
affectations. 
Cleg Kelly is in form a much more complete novel than 


Mr. Crockett’s books generally are. Its principal characters 
are not only cleverly and touchingly drawn, but they are 





* Cley Kelly, Arab of the City. By S, R. Crockett. lvol. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 








carefully and consistently developed, and its circumstances 
are woven into the intricacy and consistency of a plot. It is 
rich in picturesque scenes, and in situations full of sentiment 
and humour; but humour, sentiment, and scenery are almost 
always subordinated—as they should be—to the progress of 
the story. Oleg, the street-arab of Edinburgh slums, is a 
thoroughly real person whom we find it as easy to believe in 
as to admire, though we are bound to say that some of his 
feats are more easily admired than believed in. That, how- 
ever, is no charge against the author. A certain amount of 
imaginative license in recording the exploits of a hero must 
be allowed to every novelist, and especially to the novelist 
who is primarily a humourist. Whether Cleg really had 
breath enough left in his body for that marvellous swimming 
and diving adventure immediately after his long fight with 
Kennedy in the barn, is a point not at all important to the 
substantial truth of the boy’s generous, dare-devil, unselfish 
character. And certainly the fight and the swimming both make 
very good scenes. But what is really important is the way in 
which the principle of heredity (of which we hear so muck 
nowadays that no novelist dares to ignore it) is worked out in 
this son of a villainous thief. Cleg inherits a great deal of 
skill from his father—especially a very perilous ingenuity in 
manipulating locks—and also a great deal of shiftiness and 
impudence. But he has a good heart—that mysterious organ 
which does not seem to be hereditary—and Mr. Crockett 
courageously makes his hero’s good heart steer him straight. 
He has a good mother, too,—a patient, ill-used woman, who 
dies early in the story. Her passing away from the world 
that has dealt so cruelly with her, fall of trust for the little 
son who has been her only comfort, is described with the 
delicacy and pathos of Mr. Crockett’s best manner. Cleg is 
playing in the street, when the mother becomes aware that 
her end is near. She means to call him in before she goes, 
but she cannot bear to interrupt his happiness, and she 
delays :— 

“It seemed to her to be almost time now. She leaned forward 
wearily to call her son to help her. But he was sitting on a brick 
throne in the midst of his castle, dressed as Robin Hood, with all 
his merry men about him. He looked so happy, and he laughed 
so loud, that Isbel said again to herself,‘I can manage yet for 
half-an-hour, and then I shall cry to him.’ But her son caught 
sight of her at the window. He was so elated that he did not 
mind noticing his mother, as a common boy would have done. 
He waved his hand to her, calling out loud, ‘ Mither, mither, I’m 
biggin’ a bonny hoose for you to leevein!’ Isbel smiled, and it 
was as if the sun which shone on the hills of her dream had 
touched her thin face and made it almost beautiful for the last 
time before sundown. ‘My guid boy—my nice boy,’ she said, 
‘the Lord will look till him! He said he was biggin’ a hoose for 
his mither. Let him big his hoose. In a while I shall cry to 
him—my ain laddie!’ Yet in a while she did not cry, and it was 
the only time she had ever broken her word to her son. But that 
was because Isbel Kelly had journeyed where no crying is. 
Neither shall there be any more pain.” 

The heroine, Vara Kavannah, is made of the same brave, 
unselfish stuff as the hero. Cleg becomes her protector 
against a really devilish mother, while he and she are both 
little more than children, though Vara is already the self- 
constituted mother of two little brothers. Some of the 
troubles through which the children pass make harrowing 
scenes—but the touch either of kindness or of hope is never 
quite forgotten—and much of their story reads like a perfect 
idyil. We cannot forego the pleasure of giving two extracts 
from the episode called “Maid Greatheart’s Pilgrimage.” 
Vara’s father has fled from his fiendish wife; and at last 
Vara resolves to follow him, and starts on foot for Liverpool, 
whither she believes him to be gone—the bigger boy trudging 
beside her—the baby in her arms :— 

“Thus hour by hour they left behind them quiet, kindly, red- 
tiled villages, set in heartsome howes and upon windy ridges. 
And, as they went ever onward, morning broadened into day; 
day crept dustily forward to hot noon; noon drowsed into 
afternoon, with a scent of beanfields in the air, dreamily sweet. 
Vara’s arm that held the baby grew numb and dead. Her back 
ached acutely from the waist downwards as though it would 
break in two. Sometimes the babe wailed for food. Little Hugh 
dragged leadenly upon her other hand, and ‘ whinged’ on with 
the wearisome iteration of the corncrake, that he wished to go 
back to Callendar’s yard, till Vara had to remind him, because 
nothing else would stay his plaining, of the ‘awfu’’ woman 
waiting for him there...... Yet there must have been pleasure in 
their journey too, for they sat down in the pleasantest places all 
that fine, warm, bough-tossing day. The shadows were sprinkled 
on the grassy hillsides, like a patchwork quilt which Vara had 
once seen in their house when Hugh was very little, but which 
had long ago become only a memory and a lost pawn-ticket.” 
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At nightfall, after many adventures, some joyful and some 
sorrowful, they came to a farm :— 

‘‘They were now on a high wild moor, and there was no house 
within sight. They still went onward, however, blindly and pain- 
fully. The roadsides trailed past them black and indistinct till 
they came to a farmhouse. They could see tall buildings against 
the skies and hear the lash of an unseen mill-stream over a wheel 
into a pool. A blackcap sang sweetly down in some reeds by the 
mill-dam. Vara did not dare to knock at the door of the house. 
She was just about to go into the farmyard in search of a shed to 
lie down in, when she remembered that she had heard from Cleg 
how there were always fierce dogs about every farmhouse. For 
Hugh’s sake ste could not risk it. Instead of going forward, 
therefore, she groped her way with one hand into a field 
where there were many stacks of hay and corn. Vara could tell 
by the rustling as her hand passed over them. Soon she came 
to a great haystack in a kind of covered shed, which stood 
between wooden posts like trees. One end of it was broken down 
and cut into platforms. Vara mounted upon one with the baby, 
and reached down a hand for Boy Hugh. For the last few miles, 
indeed ever since it grew dark, Hugh had been more than half- 
asleep, and his weariful sobbing had worn down to a little clicking 
catch in his throat, which still recurred at intervals. It was by the 
sound that Vara found him. She leaned over as far as she dared, 
and drew him up beside her. He was asleep in her arms before 
zhe could lay him down. Vara thought the people of the farm 
would not be very angry in the morning if she pulled out a little 
of the hay. ‘Itis for the baby’s sake!’ she said, to excuse herself. 
So she scooped out of the higher step of the stack where it was 
broadest a little cave among the hay, and into this she thrust 
Boy Hugh gently, putting his legs in first and leaving only his 
head without. Then she rolled the babe and herself in the shawl 
and crawled in beside him. She drew the hay close like a coverlet 
about them. She listened awhile to Hugh Boy’s breathing, which 
still had the catch of bygone tears in it. She kissed Gavin, closed 
her eyes, and instantly fell asleep herself. Vara said no prayers. 
But the incense of good deeds and sweetest essential service went 
up to God from that haystack.” 

When Mr. Crockett writes simply, like this, he is quite 
perfect,—which makes us regret the more that he frequently 
indulges himself in a trick of girding at the respectabilities 
and orthodoxies of the world, as if he had not sufficient 
mastery of style and largeness of sympathy to enable him to 
paint the goodness of ragamuffins without the aid of a sort of 
cheap insinuation that only ragamuffins are good. It is parti- 
cularly a mistake in Mr. Crockett’s case, because he not only 
knows the falsehood of it, but is honest enough every now 
and then to state the other side of the matter with an effect 
of rather inconsequent self-contradiction. Of the nature of a 
sensational trick not quite worthy of the book, we are afraid 
we also find the words with which it opens,—Cleg’s declara- 
tion that ‘ God’s dead!” But we will not end our notice with 
carping. Rather we wish to let our last word be one of 
praise of the admirable modesty and reticence attributed to 
both these children of the gutter in the matter of their love- 
making. Vara wins the heart of a very. poetical, loyal- 
hearted farm-boy called Kit Kennedy, who makes love to her 
so prettily that she sighs as she parts from him, and wishes 
that Oleg, who has been her guardian-angel for so many 
years, “ would speak to her like that.” But Cleg is shy, and 
even when he goes to see Vara, with all loverlike intentions 
in his mind, is too modest even to shake hands. “A chap 
looks that soft aye shakin’ hands,” he remarks to himself. 
And he stands looking at her on the doorstep a long while 
before he can find anything to say. “ Vara seemed all sun- 
shine and pleasantness. But still he could think of nothing 
to say, till he was about ten yards down the walk. Then at 
last he spoke. ‘Ye are takkin’ your meat weel to a’ appear- 
ance,’ he said.” And this very unpoetical compliment was 
enough to make Vara altogether happy. “He maun think an 
awfu’ deal o’ me to say that!” she told herself. And hence- 
forth the brave little maid knows she has only to wait till the 
right time has come for Cleg to make a home for her and her 
bairns. 

The etory teems with incidents of all sorts, and has many 
more characters than we have space even to name. And it 
carries the reader along, keenly interested and full of 
sympathy, from the first page to the last. It is a thoroughly 
good and interesting novel, and particularly wholesome in its 
handling of character. We have nowadays so many novels 
of slum-life pitched in a pessimist key, that one that strikes 
a cheerful note is entitled to a specially hearty reception. 





THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION.* 
THE book before us is based upon a very interesting series of 
letters from China and Japan, contributed to the Times last 





* The Far Eastern Question, By Valentine Chirol, London: Macmillan and 
Co. 


year by Mr. Chirol. Mr. Chirol’s high reputation as a 
journalist and foreign correspondent makes all he writes of 
interest. It is true that he had no previous acquaintance 
with the Far Hast, but that was, after all, no great logs, 
for the problem of English policy requires for its solu. 
tion political judgment and discrimination rather than 
expert knowledge. Indeed, in the case of so sudden and 
cataclysmic a revolution as that which has taken place 
in the Far East, we are not sure that a fresh mind, 
provided it is coupled with coolness, is not an advantage, 
That there is anything positively new in Mr. Chirol’s 
book cannot be asserted. It provides, however, plenty 
of strong proof for the belief that the decadence of 
China is not superficial or temporary, but fundamental ang 
permanent,—that the Empire is, in a word, in a condition of 
moral bankruptcy. One of the chief signs of this bankruptcy 
is, as Mr. Chirol points out, the complete inability of China 
to produce a man at this the crisis of her fortunes. Ont of 
her millions not one emerges to serve and save the State, 
The only really commanding figure is that of the Dowager 
Empress, and even her stature is only great by comparison. 
Here is Mr. Chirol’s account of a lady who, had she lived 
in his day, Knox would most certainly have denounced 
in his attack on the “ monstrous regiment of women.” No 
other woman in our days has held such absolute power, for 
the throne of Russia has not been filled by a woman since 
the death of Catherine II., and in the Tarkish Empire no 
woman can act as Regent :— 


“Until last year, notwithstanding her nominal retirement 
after the present Emperor’s marriage in 1889, the Dowager 
Empress undoubtedly continued to exercise a paramount 
authority. That she possesses energy and ability of a high 
order is proved by the skill with which she grasped the reins 
of power, in concert first with the widow of the Emperor Hsien 
Feng after his death in 1861, and the tenacity with which she 
has held them more or less continuously ever since, boldly breast- 
ing or cunningly circumventing every obstacle that successively 
arosein her path. She has often been compared to Catherine the 
Great, and in everything but the broader aspects of statesman- 
ship the analogy is not infelicitous—most of all, however, in 
regard to the greed of power, extravagance, and sensuousness 
common to both. The anniversary of her sixtieth birthday was 
to have been celebrated last autumn on a scale of unusual mag- 
nificence. Large sums were sent up from every province, 
and still larger sums were levied by the provincial officials as the 
free gift of a grateful people. A splendid road, which at least 
gives some idea of what Chinese roads were like in the days 
of the Empire’s prosperity, was built from Peking to the 
residence of the Empress Dowager near the Summer Palace for 
the Imperial procession to pass over. The city gate giving 
access to it was restored in all the pristine glory of quaintly 
carved and painted architecture, and every house and shop along 
the road blossomed out into a galaxy of newly-gilded signboards 
and many-coloured woodwork. But the disasters of the war shed 
a gloom over the outward celebration, and, it is believed, for a 
time at least, disturbed the filial piety of which it was intended 
to be the crowning illustration. How far the Empress Dowager’s 
influence has been permanently shaken it is impossible to say, 
but there were undoubtedly stormy scenes within the palace of 
which an unmistakable echo reached the outside world in the 
publication of a memorial from one of the Censors vigorously 
denouncing the baneful effects of ‘petticoat’ government. The 
very mild punishment inflicted upon the author of this philippic 
showed the sentiments expressed in it to have been viewed, to 
say the least, with considerable leniency in the higbest quarters.” 


But if the Emperor is in tutelage, and the Dowager Empress 
has lost power, who or what is the Government of China? 
We take it that, roughly, China is a Federal Empire, only 
that the Federal Princes are not hereditary rulers, but re- 
movable satraps. While, however, the Viceroy of a province 
keeps his place and pays his tribute, the province over which 
he rules is virtually autonomous. In a word, China as an 
Empire is daily getting more decentralised, and is more and 
more assuming the position of the Mogul Empire just 
before it finally broke up. The centrifugal forces out- 
balance the centripetal. The only difference is that the 
hereditary principle is not present to turn the provinces 
into kingdoms, and the Viceroys into Kings. So much 
for the provinces. The central Government also presents 
a curious spectacle of transition. It is undergoing 4 
process of evolution very common in Eastern States, 
but with a difference. The tendency in the East is for the 
King or Emperor to become so augast and so holy that he 
ceases to be able torule. Etiquette emasculates his powers. 
By his side, however, grows up another dynasty, an heredi- 
tary Vizier or Prime Minister, who rules in his name. In the 





case of the Rajah of Satara the process was indeed almost twice 
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st aaa 
repeated. The Rajah was secluded by the Peishwa, and the 
Peishwa, unless we are mistaken, would have himself fallen 
victim to an hereditary Vizier had not his rule succumbed to 
the British. The best instance, however, is of course the 
Mikado and the Shogun in Japan. The Emperor of China is 
apparently just entering into the position which the Mikado 
occupied before his emancipation, only, strangely enough, the 
Chinese Shogun is not a man but a committee, for here, 

in, the situation is modified by the weakness of the 
hereditary principle, or possibly by the strength of the 
official corporation. The committee, which is the Chinese 
equivalent for the Shogun, is the Tsungli-Yamen. Nominally 
this body is a Board of Foreign Affairs, but since it is almost 
identical in personnel with the Privy Council, it may fairly be 
regarded as the body which rules China. The account given 
of it by Mr. Chirol is most curious :— 


“Of the ten members of that Board Chang Yin-Hsian has 
alone ever been outside of China. Yung-Lu, the Governor of 
the city of Peking, who acted for some time as Tartar General at 
Hsian-Fu, is the only other member who has served during his 
official career outside of the walls of Peking. That is to say that 
the vast majority of the officials entrusted with the foreign rela- 
tions of China have spent their lives in a city and amidst sur- 
roundings for which no sort of parallel could be found in Europe 
outside, perhaps, of the darkest period of the Middle Ages, and 
even then the analogy would be in many respects lame and in- 
adequate. I was granted during my stay at Peking the favour 
of an interview with the Tsungli-Yamén—a favour, I believe, 
never before granted to a foreigner enjoying no official position— 
and during a couple of hours I had the honour of discussing with 
their Excellencies some of the burning questions of the day. The 
strongest impression which I carried away with me was that the 
whole world of thought in which the Western mind is trained and 
lives seems to be as alien to the Chinese mind as the language 
which we speak The wisdom of their sages, which is the Alpha 
and Omega of their vaunted education, consists of unexceptionable 
aphorisms, which have about as much influence on their actions 
as the excellent commonplaces which in the days of our youth we 
have all copied out to improve our caligraphy had in moulding 
our own characters. History, geography, the achievements of 
modern science, the lessons of political economy, the conditions 
which govern the policy of Western States, the influence of public 
opinion, of the press, of parliamentary institutions, are words 
which convey no real meaning to their ears. It is useless to appeal 
to feelings of honour or of patriotism, which, if they exist at all, 
take an entirely different and to us inexplicable shape, and it is 
equally vain to quote the teachings of political history, for out- 
side of their own immediate experience it is a sealed book to 
them. Their Excellencies talk glibly of the balance of power in 
Europe, but Austria still seems to be hopelessly mixed up in their 
minds with Holland, and of the two the latter apparently still 
occupies as a colonial Power by far the higher position. An inci- 
dental reference to Tunis elicited the fact that they had never 
realised the existence of such a State, or of an African Empire 
of France, though they had acquired some information with 
regard to the position of Egypt, presumably from French sources. 
Nor is it easy to treat questions even of material development 
with ministers, one of whom deliberately maintained that China’s 
immunity from railways had been the salvation of Peking during 
the recent war.” 


We should like, had we space, to quote a great deal more 
from Mr. Chirol’s interesting account of the Tsungli- Yamen. 
Instead, however, we must find room for his curious account 
of the way in which the Emperor contrived to save his “ face,” 
even though so completely beaten by the Japanese, and of 
the essential insincerity of the Chinese polity :— 


“Nothing could be more characteristic in this respect than the 
terms of the Imperial edict announcing the conclusion of peace. 
The Son of Heaven declares, indeed, that he has spent sleepless 
nights shedding tears over the disasters which have befallen his 
armies and his fleets, over the incompetency and corruption of 
their leaders, and over the great sea-wave which has swept away 
the coast defences. But, if he has decided to abandon all attempt 
to restore the fortunes of war, it is not, apparently, that he shrinks 
from exposing his defenceless country to the horrors of invasion, 
or from sending forth his wretched subjects to be butchered in an 
unequal struggle. No, the paramount consideration upon which 
the [mperial decision is based is his duty to the Dowager Empress, 
‘the venerable lady who, if hostilities were renewed and Peking 
threatened by the Japanese, would have to seek refuge in flight 
and be exposed once more to the hardships of a long and arduous 
journey.’ And, as far as public opinion may be said to exist, this 
touching exhibition of filial piety produces doubtless the desired 
effect and saves the Emperor’s ‘face.’ In the same way the bullet 
of a Japanese desperado went far to save Li Hung Chang’s ‘ face’ 
and to invest with the redeeming touch of dramatic effect a part 
which, however patriotic from a Western point of view, must have 
otherwise involved, from the Chinese point of view, an irre- 
parable loss of credit. Life, according to the Chinese classics, is 
a stage, and on this stage the Chinaman must above all contrive 
to perform his part in strict accordance with the rules of 
histrionic art, i.e. with the traditional canon of Chinese pro 
Prieties. To ask that he should win battles because he happens 
to have been cast for the part of a general, or that he should be 
40 upright judge because he discourses eloquently on the abstract 








beauty of justice, would be an offence against that same canon of 
proprieties which his audience, the Chinese public, would never 
dream of committing. Foreigners are always committing this 
offence, and it explains in a great measure the hatred entertained, 
especially amongst the upper classes, towards them, and most of 
all towards the missionaries. Not only do these barbarians. 
refuse to accept the Chinese canon of proprieties, but they 
actually set the scandalous example of men and women trying to 
live up to the standards which they profess ! ” 

We have confined ourselves to Mr. Chirol’s account of the 
Chinese. His descriptions of Japan after the war are, how- 
ever, quite as interesting. They show, like all other reports 
from Japan, that the Japanese did not win by luck or merely 
because of the weakness of their enemy, but because on the: 
material side of war they have become extremely efficient, and. 
because they possess in a high degree the great civic virtues. 
of patriotism, courage, and chivalry. They won because they 
deserved to win, both morally and physically. 





GLEANINGS FROM FRENCH HISTORY.* 
WE have heard that it has been said of the mighty Rothschild 
race that, in amends for the extraordinary qualities which 
have made them what they are, Providence has endowed 
them with a certain lack of humour, which at times, indeed, 
there have been found people bold enough to deny to the 
Jewish race as a whole. And with, perhaps, the notable ex- 
ception of Heine, we suppose that, as a rule, that assertion is 
a true one. Money and music are the two especial bumps 
which the phrenologist has attributed to the Semitic head. 
Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild must surely have been a little. 
wanting in that due perception of proportion which has been 
described as the sense of humour, when he presented the 
reading world with such a collection of old and unassorted 
stories, gathered and picked up hic et ubique, in the form of a 
book. It has a kind of old-world flavour of Mangnall and 
Markham, the two M.’s of a forgotten day, who laid historical 
facts or fictions before us in the blankest and most un- 
ambitious form. We have still fond and lingering memories 
of the gentleman who strangled his wife because of her 
repeated enormities, and the lady who died of sitting on a 
sun-dial, deceived by its apparent warmth. In something of 
this spirit of the teacher and learner combined, Baron de Roths- 
child must have approached his subjects when he made notes 
of his French reading, and provided so goodly a feast of 
chestnuts for the devourer of historical anecdote. For it is 
mainly as a medium for anecdote, a form of study which 
appears to grow in appreciation ever more and more, that our 
author’s reading has been used. His stories follow each 
other in such rapid and constant succession that one has 
scarcely time to distinguish their respective heroes from each 
other. In A.D. 996 Hugues Capet said to the Count de Périgord, 
the most manly of his nobles, “ Who made you a Count?” 
** And who made you a King? ” was the bold reply. And this 
is all we hear of Hugues Capet, though we are told that it 
affords a striking example of the independent spirit of the great 
feudal chieftains. At all events it isan early initiation into the 
mysterious evolution of the famous “tu quoque,” whose real 
origin probably lies hidden in far remoter depths of history. We 
cannot but conceive that the earliest child that ever babbled 
out a repartee did it in that attractive form. Eight hundred 
and forty years later, just before he died in 1836, the Abbé 
Siéyés, haunted in illness by the horrors of his early days, 
said one day to his servant, “If M.de Robespierre should 
call, please say I am ont.” And over that long span of years 
Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild has cast his net of anecdote 
with the result before us. He is not without a certain 
dramatic instinct, however, for he closes his book with the 
picture of a young man leaving a reception, and Barras point- 
ing him out to Talma as the new General-in-Chief of the 
army proceeding to Italy, of the name of Bonaparte. “He 
is a young man,” said Barras, “full of vigour and promise, 
and great things are expected of him.” But the fine chestnut 
flavour which clings to the true old anecdote is apparent 
everywhere, and raises constantly the question how far 
it is allowable to revive an old tale with new surround- 
ings. We have jast discovered in an evening journal the 
old story of Aubrey de Vere’s rebuke to Herbert Spencer, 
that an “agnostic” is but another form for an “ ignoramus,” 
disinterred for the behoof of Bishop Alexander and his theo- 
logical class. And when we learn from Baron Rothschild 
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that Colbert on his death-bed sent to Louis XIV. to tell him 
that had he done for God what he had done for him, he would 
have found salvation ten times over, we are apt to wonder 
if the minister had read his Shakespeare, and studied his 
predecessor as a minister, Cardinal Wolsey :— 
“ Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
That I have served my King, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 

We believe, however, that nobody will dispute with Louis XIV. 
the parentage of the famous “ L’état c’est moi!” or fail to 
be a little surprised that at this date it should be thought 
worthy of being set down in a book once more, About some 
of the anecdotes we are as sceptical as some of our incredulous 
readers are over many of the Spectator’s animal-stories, and 
quite fail to believe that the Dake of Maine, son of the King 
and Madame de Montespan, when rebuked as a child by 
the Prince de Condé for making a noise in his room at 
play, answered, “May it please God, that some day I 
may make as much noise as you have done.” Bat such 
assiduous collectors as Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild are 
not to be blamed for assuming authenticity for their 
discoveries. What cannot fail to cause a certain amuse- 
ment is that he should have thought it worth his while, 
or rather the while of his readers, to set down in a book so mis- 
cellaneous a collection of stories. History by anecdote is 
certainly novel in itself, but it looks much as if that were the 
object which the Baron has had before his eyes. That 
Louis XVI. should have been born to the position for which 
Nature intended him—a huntsman, a mechanic, a bourgeois, or 
a farmer—is a kind of general fact which has become so much 
part and parcel of history that one fairly resents seeing it so 
ostentatiously setdown. The Baron himself seldom ventures 
on any more comment on his own account than such as saying 
that “Louis XIV. was a Jupiter, Louis XV. an Apollo, but 
Louis XVI. had no seat among the Olympian deities, unless, 
from his passion for the forge, he were styled a Vulcan.” 
Sometimes the compiler is himself seized with a sudden access 
of disbelief, and refuses, for instance, we hardly know why, to 
credit the venerable tale of the great monarch waiting on 
Moliére at supper with his own hands, in order to teach his 
courtiers not to look down upon the actor. To ourselves it 
seems quite as likely to be true as the rest, as we dive into 
the sea of anecdote to fish up a pearl of truth. 

Baron de Rothschild has, however, quite convinced himself 
of the value of his labours. “In these days,” he says, “ when 
our most cherished historical beliefs are subjected to in- 
credulous analysis and unsparing criticism, when Tiberius 
is proclaimed a martyr, Bacon is asserted to have written 
Shakespeare’s plays, and Newton to have discovered the law 
of gravitation without the descent on his brow of the famous 
apple, it is not, perhaps, surprising that stories handed down 
to us from a distant past should meet with irreverent doubt.” 
More and more do we feel, as we read these speculations, that 
the “ History of Anecdote ” would bea very successful subject 
just now in attracting the world of readers to the last made 
book. “The Chronicle of the Chestnut” is a title which 
would suggest a dignity and purpose of its own. “ Louis XIII. 
only survived Richelieu three months. Shortly before he died 
he sent for the Dauphin, and playfully ask:d him his name. 
‘Iam called Louis XIV.,’ said the child. ‘ Not yet, not yet, 
my boy,’ murmured the moribund King.” And again our 
Shakespearian shade rises in rebuke before us,— 

“Thy wish was father, Henry, to that thought.” 
The grim wit of Richelieu himself, with which we have been 
made acquainted by Lord Lytton’s play, comes out in one or 
two stories which to us are not quite so old. Baron de 
Rothschild tells us that his sallies have been lost because his 
biographers have been too intent upon recording the history 
of his destructive policy. “I undertake nothing,” he said to 
one of his friends, “ without mature consideration. But when 
I have made up my mind, I mow down everything that comes 
an my way, and then cover it up with my red cassock.” One 
day he asked his confessor how many masses were required 
to deliver a soul from purgatory. “It is not known,” gravely 
replied the divine; “the Church has not specified.” “You 
are an ignoramus,” answered the Cardinal, “as many masses 
are required as snowballs to light a stove.” If the grimness 
of this kind of humour borders slightly on the profane, his 
Red Eminence is none the less a figure in the record. We 
have plenty of stories of Madame de Pompadonr and her 





| 
surroundings to provide us with the wit of a hundred and 
thirty years later, though the most entertaining of the 
anecdotes circle, perhaps, round the familiar names of 
Rousseau, Diderot, and Voltaire. But we are fain to confess 
that the Baron’s multifarious olla-podrida of anecdote seems 
to ask for a little more of the art of cookery before it can 
become thoroughly digestible. 





A FORGOTTEN GOSPEL.* 
Dr. Murpuy uses the word “doctrine,” when he calls 
this volume “Lectures on Doctrine,” in a somewhat 
limited sense. The subject of them is, we should say 
rather the institutions and outward forms of the Chureh 
than its theology. There is no lecture on the belief in 
God, on the nature of Christ, on the future life, on the mean. 
ing of eternity, on the vicarious character of suffering, or 
on the relation of faith to works. Dr. Murphy lectures on 
the constitution of the Church, on Church government, on 
extempore or liturgical prayer, on baptism, on confirmation, 
on Holy Communion, and on such subjects as fasting, 
conversion, and schism. In a word, he lectures more 
on the external forms and rites than on the inner creeq 
of the Church,—no doubt, as he calls it in his title, 
a somewhat forgotten part of the Gospel, if a part 
of the Gospel at all,—but hardly the most creative ang 
formative part. He is very clear, but also rather too 
confident. His whole basis of thought is the absolute 
inspiration of the Bible, but he never enters into the diff. 
culties of that great subject, the large mixture of the human 
with the divine in Scripture, the apparent and, as we 
believe, sometimes very real inconsistencies in Scripture, the 
many uncertainties about the canon, the very gradual evolu. 
tion of divine teaching, the relation between the earlier and 
the later aspects of revelation,—in a word, the growth of 
spiritual life from its primitive germs to its highest fruits. 
And occasionally he seems to us to overstate his case, to make 
out that the drift of Scripture is always the same, instead of 
often full of those partial inconsistencies and signs of the imma. 
turity which the human intellect and conscience, even when 
under divine guidance, must necessarily exhibit. And his 
tone is sometimes too dogmatic. When he says, for instance, 
on p. 8, that to speak of an invisible Church composed of the 
faithful alone is “ the veriest nonsense,” he surely exaggerates, 
All he means is that the word “Church ” is more properly 
applicable to a visible body in which there are to be found all 
sorts of people both good and bad; but words are not always 
very strictly used, and it is natural enough for people to think 
of those who act up to their convictions, whatever these may 
be, as closer to God, and therefore more nearly united in 
heart and soul, than those who are drawn together merely by 
unity of profession. Even the Roman Catholics hold that 
there is what they call a ‘‘ soul of the Church ” which contains 
many who are not Roman Catholics, and whatever looseness 
of language there may be in speaking of an invisible Church, 
it is certainly not “the veriest nonsense.” It conveys 4 
very good meaning, though not perhaps the meaning which 
is best suited to the word “Church.” It suggests that 
deepest and most spiritual bond which unites all who are 
true to their own spirit, and who are, therefore, what St. 
James calls “ unspotted from the world.” We agree with Dr. 
Murphy that the word “ Church ” is better used of the mixed 
body of good and bad who profess a high faith. But it is also 
true that a word is wanted to cover the inward relation be- 
tween higher natures, even in different Churches,—the natures 
that are ever struggling towards the light, though they may 
have found it in very different measures. Again, in the 
interesting lecture on “ Church Government,” while we fully 
recognise the strength of Dr. Murphy’s case when he shows 
that episcopacy was certainly the earliest form of Church 
government, and that it rans back into the very earliest 
period of the Christian life, we think he ought also to have 
recognised how very little is said in the original records of the 
origin of the external institutions of the Church, how much 
there is of indirect inference and almost of conjecture a8 
to Christ’s own commands on the subject, and how much 
more explicit we might well have expected that our Lord’s 
own directions might kave been. Is not the mode of trans- 
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mitting authority from the Apostles to their successors a 
matter passed over almost tacitly in the New Testament, 
30 that though the actual transmission of that authority 
appears to be unquestionable, there is not a word of Christ’s 
pie can be said to anticipate and authorise that trans- 
mission from his Apostles to their successors? We do not 
wonder that those who dislike episcopacy have insisted on this 
silence of our Lord’s on so important a link in the chain. 

Dr. Murphy, however, is always lucid and often very con- 
yincing. We can hardly conceive a more effective lecture 
than that on the controversy between the apologists for ex- 
tempore prayer and the friends of a liturgical service, nor can 
we imagine any answer to such a passage as the following, for 
instance, which shows what extempore prayer is :— 

“Tt is sometimes said sneeringly by those who believe only in 
an Extempore Service, that we pray out of a book. Now, suppose 
a Minister conducting an Extempore Service prays without any 
forethought, the prayer is extempore as far as he is concerned ; 
put when it passes his lips and is adopted by the congregation, 
it is as much a precomposed prayer to them as if they prayed it 
out of a book. But I have been told that numbers of Dissenting 
Ministers are as particular in preparing their prayers as they are 
in preparing their sermons. In their case there is no such thing 
as extempore prayer; both to themselves and their congregations 
their prayers are as much precomposed as ours are, only, that in 
their case the Minister and the congregation are not agreed 
together beforehand as to what they shall ask from God.” 

To our minds the great power of a liturgy handed down from 
the early centuries, is that it speaks to us in the language of 
many generations of Christians,—with the voice of Ambrose 
and Augustine, for instance, no less than with the voice of 
our own greatest divines. And surely it takes the language 
of a great Past to subdue our hearts to the temper of a great 


Present. 





SKETCHES FROM CONCORD.* 

TuEsE slight sketches are interesting, not so much for any 
novel information they contain, as for the echoes of old days, 
and the reminiscences they recall of the little New England 
village, made famous by the descendants of English settlers, 
alike in war and peace. It is seldom that one small place has 
nurtured so many “ worthies,” and Emerson, Hawthorne, and 
Thoreau are still household words, though the familiar figures 
have passed away for ever from the landscape. Concord is 
but a suburb of Boston now, but thirty or forty years ago 
it was an unpretending country village, its old-fashioned 
houses shaded by great elms and maples, and its slowly 
winding river and woods and pastures, the playground of 
its inhabitants when the echoes of the war of independence 
had died away. So long ago as the autumn of 1836, Carlyle 
wrote to his friend Emerson :—* Truly Concord, which I have 
sought out on the map, seems worthy of its name; no 
dissonance comes to me from that side.” Mr. Stearns’s 
reminiscences of Concord thirty years ago are from the point 
of view of a schoolboy. “The life at Concord,” he says in- 
genuously, “at the time of which we write, was not its cele- 
brated people so much as Mr. Frank B. Sanborn’s school for 
youths of both sexes.” Those were lucky boys and girls who 
skatedon Walden Pond, joined in the huckleberry parties under 
Thoreau’s leadership, or listened to the {words of wisdom 
that dropped from the lips of Emerson or Alcott; but 
Thoreau died in 1862, and Mr. Stearns tells us nothing of the 
personality of the “ Bachelor of Natare,’ who must surely 
have inherited the spirit of some great Indian brave, with 
his strange powers of vision, and of paddling canoes, his long 
stride, and his intimate relations with Nature. In his 
chapter on Emerson (p. 97), Mr. Stearns attributes to Alcott 
the story of imprisonment for not paying taxes, which 
rightly belongs to Thoreau. Though Alcott refused on 
principle to pay taxes, and was therefore arrested in 1843, it 
was Thoreau, two years later, who was imprisoned for the 
same offence for a night in the town gaol, and it was to 
Thorean that Emerson said, “ Henry, why are you here?” to 
ier Thoreau made the famous retort, “Why are you not 
ere 2” 

Mr. Stearns gives us a pleasant sketch of Emerson :— 

“Emerson might be seen on his way to the post-office at 
precisely half-past five every afternoon, after the crowd there 
had dispersed. His step was deliberate and dignified, and though 


his tall, lean figure was not a symmetrical one, nor were his 
movements graceful, yet there was something very pleasant in 
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the aspect of him even at a distance. The same has also been 
said of good statuary, even before we know what is its subject. 
He knew all the people, old and young, in the village, and had 
a kindly word or a smile for every one of them. His smile was 
better than anything he said. There is no word in the language 
that describes it. It was neither sweet nor saintly, but more like 
what a German poet called the mild radiance of a hidden sun, No 
picture, photograph, or bust of Emerson has ever done him 
justice for this reason; only such a master as Giorgione could 
have painted his portrait.” 

It is perhaps only natural that one critic of literature should 
not wholly appreciate another critic, as a literary taste is a 
delicate organism to which one man’s meat is occasionally 
another man’s poison, but we think that Mr. Stearnsis rather 
sweeping in his assertion that Emerson “never could like” 
such severely critical writers as Froude, Ruskin, or Matthew 
Arnold, for we find in one of his letters, written to Carlyle in 
1862, “I delight in Matthew Arnold’s fine criticism in two little 
books.” The famous lecture on Emerson by Matthew Arnold 
has always been a matter of controversy between Emerson’s 
admirers and opponents, and it is perhaps hardly worth while 
to reopen a question that can never virtually be settled. Mr. 
Stearns writes, with kindly appreciation of Matthew Arnold, 
that “few men have ever done so much good in England,” 
at the same time exhibiting a curious ignorance of the means 
by which that good was effected. Though the harvest of 
Matthew Arnold’s poetry does not make a large sheaf, the 
following remark, written in rather curious English (on 
p. 119), ignores a great part of his prose-writing:—*He 
[Matthew Arnold] showed a dignified reserve in only pub- 
lishing a very few books. Two small volumes of poetry, his 
Essays in Criticism, which has become a standard work, and 
his American essays, are all that I know of. For all that 
few writers were more celebrated in his own time, and it may 
be said that he fully deserved his monument in Westminster 
Abbey.” It is impossible to overlook his Literature and 
Dogma, his St. Paul and Protestantism, or the essay on Celtic 
literature, or the humorous little volume which he called 
Friendship’s Garland ; though later writers may disagree with 
Matthew Arnold’s theological or political views, these worke 
and others that we have not space to mention form part of 
the basis of the literary fame of which the “monument in 
Westminster Abbey ” is the concrete expression. The Alcotts 
were prominent members of the little society of which Emerson 
was the centre. Emerson and Mr. Alcott were intimate 
friends, and in an early letter to Carlyle, Emerson speaks 
of him as one of the jewels he had to show his English 
friends, while in another he calls him a “majestic soul.” 
Alcott at last went to England, and was introduced to Car-. 
lyle, who having himself lived in a society composed of 
literary jewels and of every one worth knowing in London, 
wrote kindly but somewhat contemptuously to Emerson, 
defining his “ majestic soul” as “a kind of venerable Don 
Quixote whom no one can even laugh at without loving.” 
Probably Louisa Alcott, the author of those delightful books, 
Little Women, with its equally delightful sequels, and An Old- 
Fashioned Girl, is better known to the present generation 
than most of the Concord celebrities. Her writings are as. 
wholesome and far less didactic than those of Miss Edgeworth, 
while her characters are so real and her style so natural and 
amusing, that her young readers read her books without de- 
tecting the lessons they are unconsciously imbibing. We 
hardly agree with Mr. Stearns in the very high value he sets 
upon Whittier’s poems. He says, speaking of course as an 
American (p. 269), that “ Longfellow, Tennyson, and Whittier 
were the three most popular poets of the latter part of the 
present century, and it is difficult to determine which of them 
may be considered the best.” Possibly Whittier’s shorter 
poems, such as “ Barbara Freitchie,” may be popular in Eng- 
land as well as in America, but we doubt very much whether 
he is known to the majority of English readers, and we 
should not hesitate to put Tennyson in a far higher rank 
as a poet than either Longfellow or Whittier. Much 
has been written about Nathaniel Hawthorne, and little re- 
mains to be said, but the very mystery and reserve that 
surrounded him adds to our desire to hear more about 
him. Hawthorne only returned to Concord in 1860 after a 
long residence in England and Italy, and died in 1864, so 
that Mr. Stearns can only speak with personal knowledge 
of him during those few latter years. He says of him that. 
wherever he went he seemed to carry twilight with him:— 
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“His head was massive, and his face handsome without 
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being attractive. The brow was finely chiselled, and the 
eyes beneath it were dark, luminous, and fathomless. I 
never saw him smile, except slightly with his eyes.” Haw- 
thorne’s great works, The Scarlet Letter and Twice Told 
Zales, are classics; but we should rank Kingsley’s Heroes 
far above Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales ; 
there is an affectation of homeliness, a slight flavour and 
admixture of the commonplace in his rendering of the old 
classical myths that spoils them, it recalls too much to our 
mind the vision of Greek gods and goddesses masquerading 
in modern American guise. We have no space left to speak 
of the chapters on David Wasson and Wendell Phillips, of 
whom Mr. Stearns says in his preface that the former has 
been little appreciated and the latter greatly misunder- 
stood. Their fame is less cosmopolitan and more decidedly 
American than that of the other notabilities mentioned in 
these Sketches from Concord, but we feel sure that Mr. 
Stearns’s eloquent apology on behalf of Wendell Phillips, 
the orator, and his intelligent appreciation of Wasson’s 
literary and philosophical gifts, cannot fail to interest both 
his English and his Amenican readers. 





MR. LE GALLIENNE’S ESSAYS.* 
Mr. Le GALLIENNE prefaces these volumes with a “hoard 
of little maxims,” which he describes as “some first and 
second principles of criticism.” Some of them, we suppose, 
are to be taken seriously, while others again appear to be 
cast in a facetious mould. Among those that are to be taken 
seriously he lays down the principle that “ praise is more 
important than judgment.” ‘It is only,” he says, “ at agri- 
eultural societies that men dare sit in judgment on the rose.” 
There we are unable to agree with him, for the expression of 
praise necessarily implies that the critic has made use of the 
judicial faculty before he is able either to award or withhold 
his praise. Judgment, indeed, covers both praise and blame, 
er if praise and blame be too strong expressions, then at 
any rate the pointing out of any beauties, blemishes, or 
inconsistencies, in the work under consideration. The mind 
while in the act of criticism should be like a kind of delicate 
and accurate literary or artistic weighing-machine without 
any bias of its own. Were it always to register praise 
we should begin to suspect that something had gone wrong 
with the perfect adjustment of the balance, knowing as 
we do from sad experience the impossibility of keeping 
any human work entirely free from faults and blemishes. 
Praise is undoubtedly a very important and valuable side 
of criticism, but to restrict it to praise alone would be to 
rob it of half its value as an educational power. It is by the 
exercise of the strictly unbiassed critical judgment that 
writers like Sainte-Beuve, and in our own day Matthew Arnold, 
have won for themselves such unique positions as judges of 
literature. But it is only rarely in the generations that 
critics such as these arise, for many and varied qualifications 
are needed before a man can become an acknowledged and 
trusted judge of any art. He must have wide and catholic 
learning, a certain calmness and serenity of mind, and a large 
and generous sense of proportion and harmony, together with 
an intuitive perception of the beauties of form and expres- 
sion. Personal likes and dislikes he will naturally have, buat 
he must be able to mete out equal justice to those writers 
with whom he is in sympathy, and to those whom he finds 
more or less antagonistic to him, and to award impartially 
blame for the blemishes of the one and praise for the beauties 
of the other without any personal leaning. Such a critic is 
able to hold himself aloof from any particular school or 
cdterie, and set aside or penetrate with clear, at times pro- 
phetic, vision the fogs and obscurities of merely individual or 
passing tendencies of thought that may chance to be the 
fashionof the time, and to point out with unerring instinct what 
is of permanent value because of its appeal to the common 
mind and heart of humanity. Ina word, the true critic must be 
able to detect, through all the variations and differences of 
the various epochs of thought and manners of ail sorts and 
conditions of men, from a noble Roman Emperor or the un- 
known writer of The Imitation of Christ, down to the Scottish 
ploughman, that note of genuine sincerity which alone, in 
the search after truth or beauty, makes the whole world kir, 
“Sincerity,” says Carlyle, “a deep, great, genuine sincerity, 
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is the first characteristic of all men in any way herojo.” 

we might add, of all writers, of all artists indeed, be they an 
they may, who retain any lasting hold on the love and 
admiration of their fellow-men. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Le Gallienne has too much of the 
critic in him to carry into thorough practice the critical 
principles by which he claims to be guided in his method of 
work. On the contrary, he can and does follow the example 
of the person whom he condemns at agricultural 80cieties 
and frequently issues very discriminating judgments on his 
literary roses. And though it must be acknowledged, in 
justice to his own claims, that he is extremely lavish of his 
praise in some cases, at other times he does not hesitate to 
lay bare the faults of the writers whom he has under review 
with great frankness, now and then rapping out such a 
criticism as the following on Mr. Hardy’s lapses of style, with 
a good deal of severity if with equal truth, and this, be it 
observed, before he has uttered a word of praise :— 

“ There is one fault in Mr. Hardy’s work that still jars in his 
Life’s Little Ironies, but which he can hardly be expected to eradi- 
cate, as it is temperamental,—a certain slight coarseness of touch 
in hislove-making. There is always something of the sensualist 
cad about his heroes. When they are not cads they are apt to be 
prigs, and his men and women alike are always somewhat too 
obviously animal. It is not his occasional ‘realism’ of detail 
which gives one this impression, for it would not be difficult to 
point out writers who are more realistic in detail, but who do not 
give us this impression. And it would indeed be difficult to 
instance particular examples of what I mean. For it is rather a 
general pervading quality, an atmosphere, an accent. It seems 
simply an ingrained coarseness of touch, such as some men and 
women have, whom we cannot suffer to name certain matters, 
however reverent may be their intention; whereas others are at 
liberty to be as outspoken as they please. When Mr. Hardy’s 
heroes make love, I must confess to always feeling a little sick, 
There is something a little ‘reechy’ about their kisses.” (Vol, 
II., p. 80.) 

And here, by the way, in this last sentence, has not Mr. Le 
Gallienne become suddenly infected by the very quality which 
he deplores in Mr. Hardy’s writing ? 

Though Mr. Le Gallienne sees plainly both the faults and 
beauties of the book he is writing about, he does not leave upon 
our minds the impression of an unbiassed critic, but rather of 
one who, in certain instances, will not admit the faults which he 
clearly sees, while he is apt to exaggerate the merits. Why, 
otherwise, to take one example, is he so justly severe on the 
lapses and affectations and obscurities in style of Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. Meredith, and why does he talk of much of Mr. 
Swinburne’s criticism of Byron as “ verbiage,” “as over. 
loaded with all his well-known stars and flames and 
thunders,” and of his “flaming hyperboles,” and then 
praise Mr. Francis Thompson,—a man in whom the charac- 
teristics he has just been condemning are greatly exag- 
gerated,—for the “wizardry, the grotesquerie, one might almost 
say the diablerie, and certainly the inaccessibility of bis 
poetry,” and speak of him for this reason as being possessed 
by the “divine afflatus,” as delighting us with the “fine 
excess” of his hyperboles? Why does he declare that, 
“for many Mr. Thompson’s wild euphuism, his abandon- 
ment to the fine frenzy, careless of the trim laws of poetical 
‘restraint,’ his ecstatic mysticism, must make his poetrya 
sealed book, though the ‘appointed knight’ will love it for 
these very characteristics, and will trust that Mr. Thompson 
will never abate a jot of his humour to please any critic what- 
soever. Extravagance is the essence of his poetry, and the 
blemishes of his style are the inevitable defects of its great 
and fascinating merits”? (Vol. II., p. 264.) It is clear that 
in this passage Mr. Le Gallienne’s critical faculty has not 
really suddenly played him false, for beneath all this high- 
sounding “ praise” he has obviously perceived and sat in 
judgment on the blemishes of his author’s style, only he does 
not see fit to express the fact with simplicity and candour, 
but prefers to veil it in phrases displaying something of the 
“fine excess” and “inaccessibility” which he professes 80 
greatly to admire in Mr. Thompson’s veree. Still, when 
Mr. Le Gallienne is at his best, and does not allow himself to 
be carried away by his personal feelings, his writings are often 
suggestive and thoughtful. They then go simply and directly 
to the point, and display no small amount of sound critical 
judgment. We cannot illustrate this better than by giving the 
following penetrating little analysis of the reasons for the 
obscurity of style common alike to Browning and Mr. 
Meredith. Mr. Le Gallienne, after quoting a passage from 


_ one of Mr. Meredith’s poems, remarks :— 
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«There is scarcely any sign in this passage of that strange 
literary disease, a sort of writer’s cramp, wbich has overtaken 
Mr. Meredith, in a strangely similar form to that in which it also 

extook Browning. Itisnot merely a result of grammatical com- 
oression It is the more compound expression of endless metaphor. 
Both in Browning, and Mr. Meredith, but especially in Mr. 
Meredith, the fancy—or should we say the imagination ? for the 
imagery has more of the organic nature of imagination—has 
passed beyond the control of the writers. It is no longer 

ible for them to see anything simply as it is, but only in some 
Povtastic image of itself . Almost every word is charged with some 
such metaphorical allusion, image treads upon image, without the 
jeast regard for proportion, and grammatical idiosyncrasies 
adding to the confusion, what wonder that the casual reader 
faints by the way.” 
That is Mr. Le Gallienne at his best, and when he can write 
like this, as he not infrequently does, it is all the greater pity 


that he should ever condescend to juggle with his critical 
conscience. 


THE POOR LAW AND THE POOR* 
Mr. Toomas Mackay is a very clear and persuasive ex- 
ponent of what may be called the orthodox school of Poor- 
law reformers,—the school which aims, in his words, at “such 
an alteration in the Poor-law as will secure adequate relief 
for the destitute and at the same time foster independence 
and reduce pauperism.” His readers, even if slightly repelled 
at first by some of his hard sayings, will be constrained to 
cecognise that he both makes out a strong case against any 
farther endowment of poverty, either by legislation on the sub- 
ject of old-age pensions or by laxer administration of the exist- 
ing Poor-law, and that he shows that much of the present ad- 
ministration of outdoor relief is open to very grave question. 
All through he keeps steadily forward one great point—the 
duty of placing no needless hindrance in the way of the 
natural self-prompted improvement of the condition of the 
poor; and the chief interest of his book lies in his profound 
belief in that natural capacity for improvement and in the 
varied and effective methods by which he illustrates it. It is 
from that point of view that he triumphs in the great re- 
duction of pauperism in the Metropolitan unions, White. 
chapel, St. George’s-in-the-East, and Stepney ; the great pro- 
vincial city unions, such as Manchester and Birmingham ; 
and the rural unions, such as Brixworth and Bradfield, where 
astrict policy is in operation with regard to outdoor relief. 
He is comparatively indifferent to the saving in rates effected 
by the strict policy, large as that saving is. What he cares 
about, and what he does much to excite his readers’ enthusiasm 
for, is the growth of honest independence on the part of the 
classes who, under a lax system of administration, would have 
failed to receive that necessary stimulus to exertion and 
economy which a steadily practised strictness on the part 
of the Poor-law guardians has provided. He sets forth 
compactly and effectively the records of the results achieved 
in such unions as those just mentioned, so far as they can 
be expressed in figures, and undoubtedly they are in the 
highest degree impressive. We cannot quote many figures 
here, but it may be mentioned that in Whitechapel the num- 
ber of outdoor paupers relieved in a given week in 1871 was 
2,568, and that it fell steadily in the corresponding weeks of 
succeeding years to 128 in 1880, and to 30 in 1894; and as the 
small figures relating to the two latter years were largely 
made up by boarded-out pauper children, it may be said that 
outdoor pauperism in Whitechapel, in the ordinary sense of 
the words, has been practically killed. During the same 
period the number of indoor paupers relieved had only risen 
from 1,219 to 1,623—an increase, moreover, which was partly 
due to the counting-in of imbecile paupers among the indoor 
paupers in later years. In Manchester the average number of 
persons receiving outdoor relief on one day in 1872-73 was 
3,198, in 1892-93 it was 594. During the same period the 
average daily number of indoor paupers bad risen only from 
2,298 to 2,718. In the rural union cf Bradfield, on the 
borders of Berkshire and Oxfordshire, there were on 
January Ist, 1871, in receipt of poor-relief 999 outdoor and 
259 indoor paupers (exclusive of lunatics in asylams and 
vagrants), a total of 1,258, or one in thirteen of the popula- 
tion. On January Ist, 1893, the corresponding figures were 
as follows: outdoor paupers, 22; indoor, 99; total 121, or one 
in 148 of the population. 
*(.) Methods of Social Reform: Essays Criticat and Constructive. By Thomas 
Mackay. London: John Murray.—(2.) Looking Upward: Papers Introductory 


to the Study of Social Questions from a Religious Point of View. By James 
Adderley, London: Wells Gardner, Dartor, ard Ov, 








Mr. Mackay believes that these figures, and others like them 
represent to a very large extent a liberation of the forces of 
independence among the poor,—in other words, that the great 
majority of the persons who under the old system would have 
leant on the Poor-law for support, have learned, under the 
strict system, that they could stand alone, and have done 
so, to their own infinite advantage. There are, we pre- 
sume, on the other hand, people who would contend that 
what is represented by such figures as those quoted is, 
in large measure, the infliction of undeserved suffering 
which the “Guardians of the Poor” were bound to prevent. 
Mr. Mackay adduces expert statements and opinions which, 
in our jadgment, afford a very powerfal presumptive case in 
favour of his interpretation of the figures. In the three East 
London unions in which the strict policy has been enforced 
—Whitechapel, St. George’s-in-the-East, and Stepney—there 
have been actively at work, through the greater part of the 
period concerned, committees of the Charity Organisation 
Society to which applications for aid could be made by 
persons who were refused outdoor relief by the guardians, 
and who were not willing to go into the workhouse. “In St. 
George’s-in-the-East the outdoor relief administered by the 
guardians in 1871 was £8,916; in 1874, £4,391. Itis now a 
merely nominal sum, and the local Charity Organisation 
Society is giving relief at the rate of about £600 per annum. 
The clergy of the union are firm supporters of the Society, 
and the indiscriminate almsgiving is probably less now than 
in the old out-relief days. As a matter of fact, moreover, the 
Committee does not refuse many cases,” and “has never 
refused a case for lack of funds.” The trade of the union, it 
is further mentioned, is, on the whole, less prosperous than in 
old days, owing to the decline of the shipbuilding and sugar 
industries. From such facts as these it seems to us diffi- 
cult to draw any other conclusion than that the virtual 
abolition of outdoor relief in St. George’s-in-the-East has 
been a solid contribution to the independence of the popula- 
tion, as well as a great economy in rates, and has been 
effected, thanks to the co-operation of well-directed private 
charity, without the infliction of hardship on the deserving 
poor. The experience of Bradfield points strongly to a like 
conclusion. There the total Poor-law expenditure was reduced 
from £10,865 in 1871 to £1,995 in 1893. The late Mr- 
Bland-Garland, chairman of the Bradfield Union, “told 
a friend of mine, who has repeated it to me,” says 
Mr. Mackay, “that when he became responsible for the 
administration at Bradfield, he put aside a certain annual sum 
—£100, I think—which he was prepared to give away in order 
to make the transition to a stricter system more easy. He 
added that in the first year the demand on his purse did not 
reach half that sum, and that in subsequent years it became 
gradually less.” In the case of Manchester, again, as to 
which some remarkable figures have been given above, Mr. 
Mackay quotes from Mr. Alexander McDougall, vice-chair- 
man of the Board of Guardians, the statement that “this 
large reduction in the number of persons granted out-relief 
has not been at the cost of hardship and suffering. Careful 
inquiry has failed to discover any cases of necessity unre- 
lieved because of strict adherence to the regulations.” In 
Manchester an association, working very much on the lines 
of the Charity Organisation Society in London, has facilitated 
the transition to the stricter system of administration, and 
one of the guardians (in Mr. Mackay’s belief Mr. McDougall 
himself) has raised from voluntary sources a small pension 
fund for distribution amonga number of destitute respectable 
old people. “The number of such persons,” however, he says, 
“even in a large populationis not great, because the majority 
of aged persons have children able to contribute to their 
support.” So far as we can see, these cases may be 
regarded as fairly typical of a large proportion of 
English unions, and it seems to us that Mr. Mackay 
has done excellent service in bringing them together and 
emphasising their lessons, which ought to be studied by all 
interested in the welfare of the poor. Unless the facts and 
figures which he marshals, and which for the most part have 
been in some form or other before the public for some time 
past, can be successfully challenged, it certainly appears that 
in the numerous unions where outdoor relief is still extensively 
administered, a heavy and needless check is being imposed, in 
the name of humanity, upon the natural tendencies to human 





progress. Not only in this connection, but in regard to the 
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general subject of Poor-law administration, Mr. Mackay argues 
forcibly in favour of a new and comprehensive inquiry by per- 
sons of high character and position, not associated with party 
politics. He makes out a very good case for such an inquiry; 
with a view to fresh legislation, having regard to such circum- 
stances as the “unemployed” difficulty, which has assumed 
large proportions in recent years, and the want of firmness 
and clear-sightedness on the part of politicians on both sides 
in connection with the Local Government Act of 1894. We 
should be glad to believe that the Unionist Government would 
in this respect follow the precedent of 1834, but in any event 
it is of the first importance that the subject should be far 
more widely taken up by enlightened and benevolent persons 
throughout the country. In greater or less degree their co- 
operation will be generally, if not always, required to secure 
that a strict administration of the Foor-law—whether as it 
stands, or under some new legislation—shall achieve its end, 
in the depauperisation of large numbers in the humbler 
grades of the working classes, without the infliction, in how- 
ever comparatively small a number of cases, of hardships 
that would justly shock the public conscience. 


It is a far cry from Mr. Mackay’s Methods of Social Reform 
to Mr. James Adderley’s Looking Upward. The atmosphere 
of the latter book is one of sympathy with, as that of the 
former is that of antipathy to, the aspirations and tendencies 
which are loosely grouped together under the name of 
Socialism. We are no Socialists, nor do we believe that the 
cure of the ills of society lies that way. Socialism for the 
most part means coercion, legislative, fiscal, or industrial, 
applied to those who have more to induce them to give to 
those who have less. Bat it is due to Mr. Adderley to say 
that the Socialism which he practises and preaches is the 
spontaneous sacrifice of wealth, luxury, and leisure by the 
well-to-do for the sake of their less fortunate brethren, and 
that he enforces the duty of such sacrifice in his latest book by 
a fervent and often impressive endeavour to relate the princi- 
ples of Christianity to the needs of modern life. We cannot 
say that he strikes us as having exactly thought out the 
solution of many of the problems on which he touches; but we 
have no doubt that lives of such devotion as his own exemplifies, 
and as his writings advocate, do contribute very materially 
towards the diminution of the difficulties and dangers 
which attend our social condition. Mr. Mackay’s “methods” 
of social reform, negative and positive, have a great deal of 
soundness in them, and his chapters on “ People’s Banks” 
and “Freedom of Exchange v. the Collective Bargain,” con- 
tain much interesting information and acute reasoning. But 
by no methods, however sound, will socicty, in our belief, be 
permanently reformed in the absence of a steady spread of 
a finer and broader public spirit; and, when all is said, the 
most powerful impulse to the spread of such a spirit lies in 
that intense belief in the brotherhood of man, and the reality 
and potentiality of his supernatural relationships, which 
Christianity alone of all creeds and philosophies supplies. 
It is Mr. Adderley’s aim in his Looking Upward to 
impress upon Christians, whether clergy or laity, the utter 
inadequacy of their realisation of the meaning of their 
religion if it allows them to hold themselves aloof from 
practical contact with social problems, and to abstain from 
active efforts to leave the world around them better than they 
find it. As so aimed, his book contains much that is true and 
worth saying. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Journal of the Royal Statistical Society is a storehouse of 
facts relating to all departments of the national life,—facts which 
ought to be of the highest value to the politician and the public 
writer. Of none of the quarterly parts of the Journal is this 
truer than of the latest. Thus it may be questioned if the 
statistics of elections were ever more elaborately or ingeniously 
treated than in a paper by Mr. J. H. Baines on “ Parliamentary 
Representation in England, illustrated by the Elections of 1892 
and 1895.” Not less interesting, and from the practical point of 
view even more important, is Dr. Arthur Newsholme’s “A National 
System of Notification and Registration of Sickness.” 

Harper’s Magazine from December, 1895, to May, 1896, forms a 
delightful volume full of excellent stories and interesting mis- 
cellaneous articles. The former include “ Briseis,” the latest of 





Mr. William Black’s almost innumerable stories, and also one of ! 





his best, being a very pretty compound of Deeside 
London society, and the glory that still is Greece, Under th 

title of “ A Previous Engagement,” Mr. W. D. Howells contribut 4 
a pleasing study of a pretty and interesting girl and of roe 
decisions, which are not quite the same as caprices, Amon ed 
more important of the miscellaneous papers are two saline : 
articles, the one on the German struggle for liberty, the prose 

America in the days of Washington. The fun in the wien 
stories occasionally verges on the farcical, as in a skit in which 
there figure a number of girls whose names are borrowed from 
the terminology of golf. Altogether, however, this is one of those 
rare and fascinating volumes which can be taken up and dipped 
into at odd moments. 

Ancient Lives of Scottish Saints. Translated by W. M. Metcalfe 
D.D. (Alexander Gardner.)—This volume gives a translation of 
the principal Lives in the author’s new and enlarged editign of 
Pinkerton’s “ Vite Antique Sanctorum Scotie ” which was pub- 
lished some years ago. Two of them—that of Columba, by 
Cuimine-the Fair, and the Life or Legend of St. Servanus—are, 
Dr. Metcalfe thinks, now published in English for the first time, 
All the biographies indicate laborious research and are full cf 
various learning. Dr. Metcalfe’s Introduction is exceptionally 
interesting, to a large extent because in it he summarises the 
social and religious history of the period of which his book treats, 
citing the pages at which allusions occur. For example,—« of 
the transitory arts music is the only one referred to, and of that 
only the singing of songs (57) and the chanting of the services of 
the church (155) and the singing of the Angelic Choir (187) are 
mentioned. No musical instrument is mentioned unless the bell be 
reckoned one.” “Again, hospitality was freely given in the 
monasteries. Each had a guest-house. On the guest’s arriva) 
water was provided for the washing of his feet (63) and special 
provision was made for his maintenance. He was admitted by 
or without the permission of the abbot (59). The period of 
guesting appears to have been three nights. Queen Margaret 
set up a guest-house on each side of the Forth (312).” It will thus 
be seen that Dr. Metcalfe’s work is of more than antiquarian or 
even biographical interest. And yet his biographies are models 
of what such things should be. In other words they retain all the 
truly delightful old-world simplicity of their originals. It is not 
too much to say, therefore, that Dr. Metcalfe’s work is one of the 
most valuable additions that have of late been made to the not 
too abundant literature of the Saints. 

French Readings for Beginners. By Ed. Malvin. (Hachette.)— 
This will be found a helpful little volume. It contains fifty oda 
extracts, in prose and verse, furnished with a complete vocabulary, 
and brought into a very reasonable compass. The extracts are 
well chosen; each has its point. The word “beginner” must, 
indeed, be taken with a limitation; the sentences with which the 
selection opens are beyond the reach of quite young children, but 
well-suited to a learner who is working out a language new to 
him. He, too, will have to use his wits to get from “C'est en 
faisant le bonheur des autres qu’on fait son propre bonheur” on 
p- 1 to the conclusion on p. 29 :— 

** Je connus mon bonheur, et qu’au monde ¢ii nous sommes 


Nul ne peut se vanter de se passer des hommes; 
ht depuis ce jour-la je les ai tous aimés.” 


In the very full series, noticed several times already in these 
columns, of the Anglican Pulpit Library (Hodder and Stoughton), 
we have the portion covering from Easter to Ascension Tide. 

Black’s Guide to the English Lakes (A. and C. Black) appears in 
a twenty-second edition under the editorship of A. P. Hope Mon- 
crieffe. More than twenty years have elapsed since its first publi- 
cation, and it has been thoroughly revised, or rather rewritten. 

Of devoticnal books we have to mention :—The Power of the Spivit. 
Selections from William Law, by Rev. Andrew Murray (Nisbet 
and Co.)——Hymns and Meditations. By A. L. Waring. (S.P.C.K.) 
—A new edition.”"——Stray Thoughts for Invalids. By Lucy H. 
M. Soulsby. (Longmans and Co.)——Threz Howrs at the Cross: a 
Manual for Good Friday. By the Rev. W.J. Hocking. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.) 

We have received:—The Medical Register, 1896 (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode), containing, besides the names and qualifications 
of registered practitioners in medicine and surgery generally 
and midwifery, Acts of Parliament bearing on the profession, 
and a variety of other information. The total number of names 
remaining on the books is 33,601 for the United Kingdom, of 
whom just under three-fifths belong to England, Scotland having 
not quite four-fifteenths, and Ireland a little more than two- 
fifteenths. The disproportion of these numbers to the population 
is remarkable. Scotland has far more than its share in reJation 
to both the other countries. —-From the same publishers we have 
The Dentists’ Register———The Handbook of Jamaica. Cowpiled 
by S. P. Musson and T. Laurence Roxburgh. (E. Stanford.)— 
The estimated population on March 31st, 1894, was 672,762. The 
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revenue and expenditure were both a little over three-quarters of 

a million, the balance being on the right side.——The Calendar of 

the Roya! University of Dublin. (Alex. Thom and Co.) ——Death- 
Duty Tables. By A. W. Norman, B.A. (W. Clowes and Sons.) 
——Vol. IV. of Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great Britain and [reland. 
(Cassell and Co.)——From the same publishers the half-yearly 
golume of. Work, an “ Illustrated Weekly Journal for Mechanics.” 
_—The Medical Annual and Practitioner’s Index (Wright and Co., 
Bristol), containing an account of the advances that have been 
made in medicine and surgery during 1895, and a variety of cog- 
nate information. 

In the series of “Pocket County Histories” (Tylston and 
Edwards and A. P. Marsden) we have Barkshire or Berkshire and 
Derbyshire, both compiled by Robert Dodwell. There is too much 
«compilation ” by far in these books. We must frankly say that 
it would be a mistake for any one who desired to have a useful 
companion in traversing either one of these counties to take these 
yolumes in his pocket. That they will go into the pocket is their 
most conspicuous merit. There is little in them beyond notices, 
mostly of a dry kind, of persons more or less famous who have 
been connected with the various localities. —— In English 
Minstrelsie, collated and edited by S. Baring-Gould, M.A., the 
Airs arranged by H. Fieetwood Sheppard, M.A., F. W. Russell, 
B.D., and W. H. Hopkinson (T. C. and E. C. Jack, Edinburgh), 
we have Vol. IV., containing, among other songs, “The Girl I 
Left Bebind Me,” “ Hearts of Oak,” “‘ Meet Me by the Moonlight,” 
“Tom Bowling,” and “O No, We Never Mention Her.” 
Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases of the British Museum, 
Vol. III., Vases of the French Period, by Cecil H. Smith (pub- 
lished for the Trustees.) 

New Epitions.—The State in its Relation to Education. By 
Henry Craik,C.B. (Macmillan and Co.)—A revised edition of a 
work published some fourteen years ago, with the addition of a 
brief account of progress made in the interval. Mr. Craik is 
Secretary to the Scoteh Education Department.——Dramatic 
Essays. By J. Forster and G. H. Lewes. Edited by Wm. Archer 
and R. W. Lowe. (Walter Scott.) ——The Parisa Councils’ Guide. 
By Hartley B. N. Mothersole, LL.M. (Jarrold and Sons.)—An 
account of the Local Government Act of 1894, with introduction 
and explanatory notes——In the reprint of the “Avthor’s 
Favourite Edition of the Waverley Novels” we have received 
Red Gauntlet and St. Ronan’s Well, both in two volumes.—— 
Tartarin on the Alps. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by 
Henry Frith. (J. M. Dent and Co.)——The Unknown Masterpiece, 
and other Stories By H. de Balzac. Translated by Ellen 
Marriage. With introduction by George Saintsbury. (Same 





publishers..——-Peter Simple. By Captain Marryat. (Same 
publishers..——The Land of the Hibiscus Blossom. By Hume 
Nisbet. (Ward and Downey.)——Under Two Flays. By Ouida. 


{Chatto and Windus.) 








Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders (369 Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Epiror, but 
40 the PusuisuErR, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLu 
AnD Upnam’s, 283 Washungton Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.4.; Tue 
Internationa News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.4.; Mussrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8.4.; Gauiananr'’s Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 








“LIBERTY ” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 


OxrainaL, EXcLusive, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE. 
fe SPRING SEASON, 1896. 
” ae 
LIBERTY." GRETONNES. LIBERTY” MUSLINS. 
Artistic, Quaint, and Varied. Dainty Fabrics in exclusive designs 
er 200 vew patterns, many printed | and colour harmonies, at incxpensive 
sides alike, prices. For Upholstery Draperies, 
Prices from 64d. to 2s. 94. per yard. Price from 44, per yerd. 
New Patterns Post-free, New Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd. Regent Street, London, W. 


Oo :3$ t—@ B®. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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A Stick of FoR 6°: 
VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP is said to last a year. 
EXHIBITION 


DEBENHAM 
AND 


FREEBODY’S 
GALLERIES. 


OF 
OLD EMBROIDERIES, 
BROCADES, VELVETS, &c. 
Spanish, Italian, French, Polish, 
and Indo-Spanish, 
including many beautiful examples of 


CHURCH HANGINGS, &e., 
dating from 1500 A.D. 


Admission and Historical Catalogue Free. 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 








HIS form of defective vision is, no doubt, 
alarmingly increasing, but many kinds of de- 
fective vision are constantly mistaken for short 
sight merely because clearer vision is obtained by 
bringing an object closer to the eyes. If such are 
tested with ordinary short-sighted spectasles the 
mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious aud 
permanent injary is done to the sight. 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
S ] G 4 T Ophthalmic Optician, 
® | President of “The British Optical Association,” and 
Author of “ Our Erzs” ' 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition, price 1s.), 
May be consulted, free of charge, in all cases 
defective vision, at 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SUN LIFE Grrtree 
LONDON. Established 1810. 


SHORT 











SPECIAL SCHEME OF 
Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY 
63 Threadneedle Street, London E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now ber the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NRW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
Tkape-mang, °*tion 


E. DENT and CoO., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





NIS 

RUBINAT.—Source Dr. Llorach.—*"{ornten1 
MINERAL WATER. Dr. WEX, Offic'al Chemist tc 

Best the town of Hamburg, places Rubinat before the mcs* 
vaunted of the German purgative waters, Is invalu 

R U B | N AT —able in all gout and intestinal complaints. Has none 
. of the drastic and ofttimes irritating effects of other 

waters, which chiefly depend for their action upor 
magnesian salts of which they are largely composed. 


E. GALLAIS and CO., 90 Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


S WITZERLAND.—Str. BEATENBERG, HOTEL 

ARNISBU HL.—Most elevated hotel in the district; commands a most 
magnificent view ; perfectly quiet and and restful; pension, 4$fr.to 7fr. Ix 
August 1 fr. more. 


Aperient. 








ENGLISH LAKES. 
URNISHED HOUSE, DETACHED, for SUMMER o1 
SEASON, Two sitting, seven bedrooms, bathroom, hot. Stands high. 
Views unsurpassed. Retired garden, gardener paid. Stabling if required. Na 
p'ate nor liven. Two servants if required; ? mile from Lake Windermere, Tex 
minutes from Charch and Post.—LUARD, Ambleside, 





URNISHED STUDIO or SMALL FLAT, THURLOE 

SQUARRK, S.W. - Well-appointed Studio, Bedroom, and Lavatory to ba LET 
for nine months; attendance, good cooking, plate and linen.—Apply, J 
DOUGLAS, 12 Exhibition Road, 8.W. 





ILL some GENTLEMAN TAKE in the GUARDIAN 

/ with me at the BEGINNING of JULY? Should prefer my partner 
having the Guardian two or three days and then sending it to me.—Kev. W. 
BARTHOLOMEW, St Mary’s Vicarage, Triang’e, Halifax. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


— = 


Allen (Grant), The Jaws of Death, cr 8V0 .......seeceereesecsrsenreereeee(darrold) 1/6 
Allen (J. L.), A Kentucky Cardinal, cr 8vo..... (O-good) 3/6 
Angelo (E, F.), Ephraim, cr 8vo (E. Stock) 2/6 
Apollonius of Perga: Treatise on Conic Sections, ed:tsd by T. L. Heath, 

8vo (Camb. U. Press) 15,0 
Aubrey (W. H. 8.), Stock Exchange Investments, 8vo (Simpkin) 5/0 
Becke (L.) and another, A First Fleet Family, cr 8vo. «.(Unwin) 6/0 
Bennett (A. W.), The Flora of the A'ps, 2 vols, cr 8vo Nimmo) 30/0 
Birrell (O.), Behind the Magic Mirror, cr 8vo ... 
Cameron(J.), American Text-Book of Obstetrics, \ 
Canton (W.), “‘W. V.”: her Book and Various Verses, cr 8vo 
Castle (Mrs. Egerton), My Litt!e Lady Anne, 16mo .. 
Clarke (M.), Heavy Odds, cr 8vo... 
Comyn (M.). Rediviva, a Nove’, 2 vols. cr 8vo 






































(Hurst & Blackett) 140 





Coxon (A. H.), From Heatherland, cr 8vo...... w-..(Digby & Long) 3/6 
Craig (R. M.), The Sacrifice of Fools, cr 8vo (J. Lane) 4/6 
Curtiss (G. B.), Protection and Prosperity, roy 810.......ceccseeserseeeee (8. Low) 35 

Dale (Mrs. Hylton), Crowned with the Immortals, cr . 8. Nichols) 6/0 





Dick (C.), The Ways of the World, roy 16mo (Redway) 3/6 
Eccles (W.), Elementary Anatomy and Surgery for Nurses (Scientific Press) 2/6 
Esler (EB. Rentoul), The Wardlaws, cr 8vo (Smith & El’er) 


























Finney (C. G.), The Way of Salvation, cr 8vo ... (Dickinson) 4/0 
Forth (G.), March Hares, cr 8vo... (J. rane} 3/6 
Falton (J.), Memoirs of Fredk. A. P, Barnard, 8vo ..... e° (Macwillan) 14/0 
Furse (A.), Heart Echoes, cr 8v0 .....0...-00.008 iecabtatess (Digby & Long) 5/0 
Gilles (H. C.), Elements of Gaelic Grammar, cr 8vo.. s-seeeseee( Nutt) 3/6 
Goodwin (M. W.), Dolly Madison, cr 8V0 .......06 ..+ ” (J. Murray) 5/0 
Goodwin (M. W.), The Head of a Hundred, cr 8V0 ........s.00008- (Dent) 3/6 
Goodwin (M. W.), White Aprons, cr 8vo (Dent) 3,6 
Hamilton (M.), Across an Ulster Bog, cr 8¥0........s.seseeseeseeeeesee( ype 26 
Hammond (T. B.), Poems and Lyrics, cr 8vo....... ssseesseeeeseeee (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Hawtrey (M.), The Co-Education of the Sexes, cr 8vo .. ........+. ee(K. Panl) 2/6 
Higg'ns (A. P.), The Elements of Agricultural Law, cr 8vo............(Vinton) 3/6 
Huysman (J. K.), “ En Route,” cr 8vo...... (K. Paul) 6/0 
Jewett (S ) (Ellen Burroughs’, The Pilgrim, and other Poems...(Macmillan) 5/0 









on a (L.), Her Ladyehip’s Income, cr 8vo ........ seconwasubentinteied 
Kuhe (W.), My Musical Recollections, 8vo....... 

Laurie (J. 8.), The Story of Australasia, roy 8r0........ 
Lynch (E. M.), Killboylan Ban‘, cr 8vo 
McCarthy (J.), The Riidle Ring, 3 vols. cr8vo... 

























McConnell (P.), Tse Elements of Farming, cr 8v0...........06 

Macdonne!l (A. C.), Lays of the Heather : Poems, cr 8vo . 

McFarland (J.), Pathogenic Bacteria, 8vo  .......... atenineed abel 

Martins (0O.), The England of Tu-Day, cr 810 ........cc0.ceseees 

Mathers (H.), The Sin of Hagar, cr 8vo ......... eneenbccscensenssestneen 

Morris (W. O’C.), Ireland, 1494-1868, cr 8vo ........ = ..(Camb, Univ. Press) 60 
Nevinson (H: W.). Inthe Valley of Tophet, cr 8voo........ ecctncdedeccedosbos (Dent) 4/6 
Nichols (E. L ), The Elements of Physics, 3 vo's., Vol. I. .(Macmillan) 6/0 
Oliphant (Mr-.), The Two Marys, cr 8vo .-(Methuen) 6/0 
Ottley (R. L.), The Dectrine of the Incarnation, 2 vols, 8vo....... ..(Methuen) 15,0 
Philips (F. C.), An Undeserving Woman, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Downey) 6/0 
Pledge (E. M.), Loving Whispers fur Lowly Workers, cr 8vo ......(H. Stock) 3/6 
Pontoppidan (H.), Emanvel, er 8vo ......... (Dent) 3/6 
Pritchard (M. J.), Wi' hout Sin, Of 8V0..........ccccsceecceceeeee soevesees(Heinemann) 6/0 
Pyke (R.), The Man Who Disappeared, cr 8vo . +e(Bent'ey) 6/0 
Read (W. W.), Annals of Cricket, Cr 8V0 .....-.0...cseessssescesseessesseseeees( Se LOW) 2/6 
Rees (T.), Reminiscences of Literary London, 1779 to 1853, 12mo (Suckling) 3/6 
Saviour of the World (The), cr 80 ....06.......csceeceereee bes sheon tasieneyhiel (E. Stock) 5/0 
Scott (A.), Story of Sir Wa ter Scott’s First Love, cr €vo ............ (Hodier) 3/6 
Scott (F. M. 8.), Gwladys Pemberton, cr 8v0  ..........eecceseeee (Smith & Elder) 3/6 
Sheldon (W. L ), An Ethical Movement, cr 870 ..........00..48 wh avega (Macmillan) 5/0 
Sinclair (W. M.), Leaders of Thought in the English Church, 8vo (Hodder) 60 
Smith (8. P.), Sermons on the Pentateuch. cr 870 ..........c0ceeeeeees (3.P.C0.K.) 2/6 
Smith (T. E.), Short Practical Company Forms, 8V0 .........-cesee00--- (Stevens) 8/0 
Staley (V.), The Natural Rel gion, cr 870 wse....ce-seseeeeereee (Mowbray) 2/0 
Stevens (W. J.), Home Railways as Investments. cr 8vo ............ (E. Wilson) 2/6 
Suetoni Tranquilli Divus Augustus, ed. by E. 8S. Shuckburgh (Camb U. Press) 10/0 
Tarbe)l (I. A.), Madame Ro!laud, cr 8V0  ........0...seecenees (Liw.euce & Ballen) 6/0 
Trumble (A.), In Jail with Charles Dickens, 12mo ...................(Suckling) 4/6 
Todhunter (J.), Three Irish Bardic Tales, 12mo ......... etbskehiekanvous Wale (Dent) 5,0 
Tyler (J. M ), The Whence and Whither of Man, cr 8vo...... (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Victory (L. H.), Ihe H gher Teaching « f Shakespeare, 12mo ...... (E. Stock) 5/0 
Wakefield (C. C.), Future Trade in the Far East, cr 8vo............0Whitt:ker) 7/6 
Warden (F.), Our Widow, cr 8V0 ..............0000 bo povsecanet ee ve(E. Ve. White) 6/0 
Williamson (W.C.), Reminiscenc s ofa Yorkshire Naturalist,cr8vo (Redway) 5/0 
Wilson (J.), The Carrisford Tablets, cr 8V0 ............-s0.sseee-eereeseeeee( He Stock) 60 
Witchell (C, A.), The Evolution of Bird-Sung. cr 8vo..... -...(Black) 5,0 
Wright (G. F.) and Another, Greenland Icefields, cr 8v0 ..2........000+ . Paul) 7/6 
Woods (M. L.), Wild Justice, cr 8V0.......00....+ seu giithondescokete (Smith & Elder) 2/6 
Zola (E.), Rome, cr 8vo ......... CE < We ee baostoacs (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 





(J. Macqueen) 6/0 | 





OYAL AGRICULTU 
R cuuueiaiinas AL COLLEGE, 
ane TR PRINCIPAL. ©? wm 8nd Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, da, 


NEXT SESSION REGINS TUESDAY, May 19h. 


A a ae 
ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA, 
__ TION, JULY 14th and 15th, Two of £87 (£98 for first year), five cp 
£50, six of £30 per annum. Oouncil Nominations of £15 per annum oe ve of 
awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For parti ay be 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. tculars 


ENEVA.—LE CEDRE, ROUTE DE OHENE, 4. 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few YOUNG LADIES. Thorough a a 
ractical study of French and German, Music, Painting, English comfort 
rge shady grounds; tennis court. Fifteen minutes from town. Rehr 
in England.—Prospectus on application to Mmes, GUYE, pp 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN 
and ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL SOHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 


September 24th. 
For Prospectus, &., apply SECRETARY, 30 Handel Street, Brunswick 


Square, W. 




















N ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. Kk. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory, 
Fees from 14 t» 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENOK in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 








CY Fane COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 26th, 27th 
28th. KLEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at leat, of value ranging between £-0 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded. Chi f Subjec‘s, Classics and M thematic, 
Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheitenham, 








EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Founded A D 1512 
Hcad-Master, Rev. E. E. HODGSON (Eshibitioner of Lincoln College), agsisted 
by Graduate and ot er Masters, 
VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS gained at Lincisg, Marlhoro’, Winchester, 
Rirop, and other Schoo!s.—NEXC 1 ERM BEGINS MAY Sth . 
For ‘Terms, Scholarships, &c, apply to the Rev. THE WARDEN, 





HERBORNE SCHOOLSCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £60 and others of less value, will 

be OFFERED for COMPET:TION in JULY.-Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Rev. F. B. WESTOOTT, Head-Mastar. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
Freuc’, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.— Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS., 





LANBERIS MOUNT AVENUE, EALING—A 
SELECT SCHOOL for a limited numter of DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN. kefined Home Life, combined with Special Educational advantages, 
Pupils from the Co'onies and Abroad receive individual care «nd attention. The 
MIDSUMMER TERM from MAY 4th.—For Prospe.tus, a; ply to the Principal, 
Miss K. G. HILL. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, valne £45, £25, £20 per annum, 
reducing school fees (Tuition and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respectively. Candi- 
dates must be between twelve and fifteen years of age on July Ist. One Scholar- 
ship reserved for boys of twelve. Examination in London and at Felsted,—For 
particulars, apply Rev, HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A NAVY CLASS has been estab- 
lisked. No extra charge.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fe'low of Magéalen College, Oxford, and 

Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 

Exhibitions to the Universities. Bovs pass direct to Woolwich and Sanchurs*, 

NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 30th. Scholarships, £55—£10, in July.—PRE- 
PARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION for three Scholarships of £40 a year, and three or more of £30 a 

year, will be HELD in JULY. Clas-ical, Modern, Science, and Engineer ng 

sides. Fees, £65 to £75 a year. Since September, 1893, Thirveen Open Scholar- 

ships and Exbibitions have been gain'd at the Universities, —NKXI TERM 
BEGINS APRIL 22nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





ANOR HOUSE, CLAPHAM S. W. 
: Head-Master: F.C. MAXWELL M.A, LL.D. (Cantab ) 

Special care in all matters1e'ating to health, character, and good manners: 
thorough grouncing in elementary work: plenty of out-door games. In 1895 
the School passed all its c indidates for the London Matriculation, the Cambridge 
Local (ail Form V.), and the College of Preceptors («li Form IV.) 





A RODIF F an OR DP Ss. 


The CORPORATION of CARDIFF are contemplating the PUBLICATION 
of a SELECTION of their BOROUGH RECORDs, now being c:] ected and pre- 
pared for the press; and they are prepared to receive the names of persons who 
are willing to sul scribe for one or more copies of the published work, which it is 
expected will be in three 8vo volumes of 500 pages cach, to te issued at a net 
price of two guineas and a half to subscribers only. 

Fuller particulars can be had on application to me. 

May 11th, 1896. J. L. WHEATLEY, Town Clerk, Cardiff. 





PECIAL CLERICO-MUSICAL.—Deacon, late of Bach 


Choir, London, Comp of reputation, seeks Organ and Choir appvint- 
ment. Accompanies himself intening servicer, Litany, &. Suit organ with 
moveable console, or modern instrument. Advertiser’s Anthems twice sung at 
Crystal Palace Fe-tivals by massed choirs. Good extempore preacte~. Seeks 
ced rent church, or one on musical lines, Highest references.—Adiress, by 

tter, **M. A.,” 69 Arlington Road, N.W. 
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The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSAIPS 
will BEGIN TUESDAY, June 21.4. 
Particulars may ba obtained from tne HEAD-MASTER, 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 
Cambridge Higher Local Cert ficate in Honours), assi-ted by a University 
Graduate, PREPARES BOYs for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and the ROYAL 
NAVY. Boys uncer s'x years of age are taught in the Kinder-Garten Depart- 
ment, which is in the charge of a Teacher cert ticated by the Froebel Society. 
In: lusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age.—P1XHOLME, DORKING. 
—The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 4tb. 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for at least FOUR EN (CRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS; value from £30 to £60 per annum. Candidates mut be 
uncer 15 ) ears of age.—Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEIOESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
geined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healtby situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from tha Misses FRANKLIN. 


P38 Oe c OL L E@&@ EE. 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and SIX COLLEGE EXBIBL 
TIONS will be awarded in JULY.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—T wo 
«f £80, one of £50, one of £40, s“lecton, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER. KENT.—Mr. HENRY 
BOURDILLON, B.A., PREPARES BOYS from e’ght to fourteen 4 
the Navy and PullicSchools, Very healthy bracing climate. Terms, moderate. 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
T FARMS, LIMITED. : 


HOLLESLEY BAY, £UFFOLK. 


on for and introduction to Colonial life, &c. Fine Seaair. Mixed 


-eparati 
Fors 900 acres. Dairy School. Veterinary Science. Surveying. Horticulture. 
orem Laboratory, &c.—Full information from the Director at above 


from 6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 


address, Or ~ 
ELVERTON COLLEGE. 
Y HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


For prospectus, fees, and referees, apply to the Principal, 
Miss HEATH, Yelverton, S. Devon. 











ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—Ar EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not'e:sthan EIGHT RESIDENT, and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and THREE VALUABLE EXHIBICIONS, will TAKE 

PLACE in JULY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
19 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


RADFIE! D COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 

Zalne 50 guiness, and SIX EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will be COM- 

PETED for on JULY 29th, 30th, 31st. Of the Eshibitions, two, at least, will be 

reserved for Modern Side or Army Candidates. Candidates, whether from out- 

side or already in the College or Junior Schrol, must be between 12 and 15 on 
August Ist, 1896.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several KNTRANOCE 

EXHIBITIONS, va'ue 20 guineas per arnum, tre offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 


T EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
S Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentl« men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on cefimte Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
Modern sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th,—Rev. T. F, HOBSON, M.A., 


Warden. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—An EXAMINA- 

TION for TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical and Modern) at the School 

and in London concurrently, JUNH 18th.— Full details from the HEAD- 
MASTER, 

















OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 
—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Scholarships from £50 to £75 
a year and a few Bursaries of £30, tenab'e for three years in the College. will be 
awarded on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held from JULY 7th to 
llth, The College prepares Students for London Degrees and for Ox‘ord 
Honour Fximinations. ‘The inclusive fee is £290 a year. Names must. be entered 
before June 8th.—For forms of entry and further particulars apply to J. L. 
CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
8 and 9 YORK PLACR, BAKER STREET, W. 
ASTER TERM, 1896, 
The HALF TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 2st. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLAKSHIPS. 

ONE ARNOT SCHOLARSHIP ia Science, annual value £48,and ONE REID 
SCHOLARSHIP in Arts, annual value 30 Guineas, each tenable for three years, 
will be AWARDED on the result of the Examination to be held at the College 
on June 23rd and 24th. 

Names to be sent in to the PRINCIPAL not later than June 15th. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKINGHAM. 

SHIRE.—The GIRLS’ EDUCATION COMPANY, Limited. propose 

to OPEN their SCHOOL at Wycombe Abbey, on SEPTKMBER 23rd.—for 

par.iculars, apply to the Head-Wistress, Miss DOVE, care of Lloyd’s Bank, 
L mited, 54 S:. James Street, 8. W. 


EVENOAKS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — EXAMINA- 

TION will be HELD in JULY for three HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPs, 

£40, £30, and £20. Open to Boys between 14 and 16. Cassical or Modern 
Side, Fee, £55 to £65.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


RITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY.— 
: The NINETY-FIRST GENERAL MEETING of this Society will bo 
HELD on WEDNESDAY, M-y 20, 1896, at 1.30 p.m., at STOCKWKLL TRAIN- 
ING COLLEGE, Stockwell Road, S.W. Tickets may te obtained on application 
* ~ Society’s Offices, 115 ard 116 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be THANKFULLY REOEIVED towards the ccst 
(about £13,500) of the extensive alterations and additions which are in progress or 
recently completed at the Society’s Colleges and Schools. 

ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary. 


HE LONDON SCHOOL of ECONOMICS and 
A. POLITICAL SCIENCE —A LEOTURER on POLITICAL SOIENCE will 
be APPOINTED early in JULY, 1896. The daties of the Lecturer wi!l be—(1) to 
organs} under the supervision of the Director of the School, and to conduct 
“Special C aszes’’ in Political Science, similar to those already established in 
Ec nomics ; and (2) to Lecture during the three terms of the schovl year. Stipend, 
£150 er annum, The appoi: tment will be made ia the first instance for one year 
only.— Applications, with te:timonials, should be sent on or before June 30th, 1896, 
tothe DIRECTOR, the London School of Econom‘es and Political Science, 9 Juha 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.O. 

TWO RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS will be AWARDED at the end of JULY, 
1896—(1) of ths value of £100 a year for two years open to men or women; 
(2) of the value of £50 a year for two years, for women students only. Ths 
selected cindidates will be expected to devots themselves to the investigation of 
some subject in Econom‘es or Po'itical Science.—Fvr fall particulars, apply to 
the DIRECTOR, the London School of Economics and Political Science, 9 John 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


HE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM and 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL of ART, TUFTON STREET, DEAN’S 
YARD, S.W.—Founded 1851; Incorporated 1893. President: The DUKE of 
WE>sTMINSTER, K.G. The Art Classes, which have bean attended by a 
growing and continued success for several years, have now attained an unpre- 
edented record, and in order to make more class-room accommodation, the 
Council has decided to enlarge the premizes, Donations are invited for this 
purpose, and will be thankfully received. Applied Technical Art will be tauzht 
to both sexes in the New Studios, Annual Subscriptions are also needed, 
Prospectus of the School of Art on application to the CURATOR, 
May, 1896, MAURIOE B, ADAMS, F.R.1.B.A., Hon, Sec. 





WOMEN), 




















Cr AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SESSION, 1896-97. 





THe Courses or Instruction 1n ENGINEFRING AND Cuemistry at the 
Institute's Colleges commence in October, and cover a period of two to three 
years. The Matricutation Examrnation of the CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE will te held on September 21st to 24th, and the KyTRaNCcE Examin- 
ATION of the Day Department of the TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBUKY, 
on September 22nd, 


CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


(Exhibition Road, 8.W.), a College for higher Technical Instruction for students 
not under 16 years of age preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electcical 
Engiveers, Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Tea :hers, 

Tue MarricotaTion Examisation will be held on September 2lst to 24th, 
and the new Session will commence on October Ist. 

Professors :—O. Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S. (Mathemati-s), W. C. Unwin, F.R.S., 
M.I.C.E. (Civil and Mechanical Engineering), W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S, (t hysics and 
Electrical Engineering), H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.K S. (Chemistry). 


CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY 


(Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.) The DAY DEPARTMENT provides Courses 
of Intermediate Instruction for Students not under 14 years of age, preparing to 
enter Mechanical or Electrical Engineering and Chemical Industries. 

Tue Entrance Examryation will be held on September 22ad, and the new 
Session will commence on October 6th, 

Professors :—S. P. Thompson, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Electrical Engineering’, J. Perry, 
D.8c., F.R.S. (Mechanical Kngineering), R. Meldola, F.R.S, (Chemistry), 


JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 
City and Gu'lds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall street, E.C. 


?. @GE- 0.3 eB’ "EO OP FTAs, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, a3 the 
expenditure in 1895 exceeded the ordinary income by £5,441, 
‘bert Gate, 8.W. 


K.G. Treasurers, 


Cc. L, TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


EDITERRANEAN AND BALTIC’ CORUISES. 


Twenty-six days for Eighteen Guiness. Christiania, Stockholm, Conenhagen, 
and St. Petersburg. Conducted by Mr. WOOLKYOH PEROWNE, M.diterranean 
Cruise,—Lisbop, Tangier, Malaga, Algiers, Tunis, Sicily, Corsica, and Kiviera, 
Prolonged tours to Palestine, Egypt, Athens, and Constantinople, with Lectures 
by the Bishop of Lichtield, the Bishop of Hereford, the Archdeacon of Manchester, 
Professor Mabaffy, and Professor Lanciani, and others. 

Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Ends eigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





Bankers—London and County Bank, 
His Gracs the Duxe of WESTMINSTER, 
TimotHy Hoimes, Esq. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of echools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be rent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Plaee, Strand, W.C. 





| pnumechnnee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS wc se oan tee 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


66 One of the best stories of the season.”’—panyx Curowictz. 


HADJIRA : a Turkish Love-Story. By 


ADALET. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

**Certainly one of the most interesting and valuable works of fiction issned 
from the press for along time past. Even if we were to regard the book as 
auordinary novel we could commend it heartily, but its great value lies in the 
fact that it reveals to us a hidden world, and does so with manifest fidelity. But 
the reader must learn for himself the lesson which this remarkable and fasci- 
nating book teaches.”—Speaker, 


MISS MONTRESOR’S NEW BOOK. 


WORTH WHILE. By F. F. Monrrzsor, 


Author of “ Into the Highways and Hedges,” “The One who 
Looked On,” &¢e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ Both the stories in this volume are of very superior quality. The characters 
are dist nctly original, and the workmanship is admirabie.”—Glasgow Herald. 


SECOND EDITION EARLY NEXT WEEK. 


SPEAKING. By the Rev. Canon Fiemina, Vicar of St. 
Michael’s, Chester Square, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
**Qanon Fleming must be congratulatei on having written one of the most 
sensible and practical books on the subject which has ever been published,” 
— Liverpool Post. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
GARDEN. By the Rev. H. N. Ettacomsz, Vicar of Bitton, 
and Honorary Canon of Bristol. With New Illustrations by 
Major E. B. Ricketts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


1848 


£23,000,000 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT of the 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED, 


MAY 14th, 1896.—SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £15,900,000. 


UAPITAL—Paid, £3,000,000; Uncalled, £2,300,000; 


RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,000,000.-NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 12,804, 


Reserve Liability, £10,600,000,—Total, £15,900,000, 





CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. 

GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, E<q. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Fra. 





DrREcToRS. 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. 
FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. 

DUNCAN MACDONAL 


D, E-q. 
GEORGE FORBES MALOOLMSON, Esq. 


WILLIAM ROBERT M 

HENRY PAULL, Beqe ee et Eon. 
RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq, 
ROBERT WIGRAM, E:q. 





Joint GENERAL ManaGers.—THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq., FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, Esq., and WILLIAM FIDGEON, E:q, 
Soricrtors.—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq, WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 


RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq., in the Chair. 


i ages Directors have the pleasure to submit the Balance Sheet for the year 1895, 
and to report that after making ample provision for all bad and doubtful 
eebts, and for the rebate of discount on current bills, the profits, including 
£:'9,008 6s, 1d. brought forward, amount to £553,996 4s, 1d. 
In addition to the dividends and bonus already paid, a further bonus of 5 per 
cent. will be paid, free of Income Tax, in July next (making 17 per cent. for the 
year), leaving a balance of £53,996 4s, 1d. to be carried to the profits of 1896. 


BALANCE-SHEET, 








LIABILITIES. 
Caritat :— 3 £ s. d. 
40,600 Shares of £75 each, £10 103. paid an ove we 420,000 6 0 
215,009 29 £60 ,, £12 ” <n. gene .-- 2,580,000 0 0 
3,000,000 0 0 
RESERV Fun... ove _ ° eco oe 2,000,000 0 0 


Amount due by Bank on Deposits, &e, , se 45,642,178 13 8 
Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Bills 





on Accourt of Customers ... re ae ee 433,895 ¥ 9 
Prorit anp Loss AccounT:— 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account, in- 
cluding £49,008 63, ld. brought from 
year 1894 ove os eee nen oo. £553,993 4 4 
Less Dividend and Bonus for half- 
year ending June 30th (8 per 
cent.) rer ae she w- 210,000 0 0 
Litto for half-year ending Decem- 
ber 3lst (9 per cent.) ... we 270,000 0 0 
—— §10,000 0 0 
53,996 4 1 








£51,129,870 5 6 
RICHARD B, WADE, 
D. MACDONALD, } Directors. 
ROBI, WIGRAM, 





The Directors retiring by rotation are :— 
ROBERT WIGRAM, keq., 
CHARLES BARCLAY, Ksq., 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Exq. 
a ba being 2 ea for re-election, 4 
n confurmity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders ar i 
elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Eiwin Waterton fe 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co.) and Mr. William Barclay Peat (of Moe 
W. B. Peat and Oo.), the retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election, ou 


DECEMBER 81st, 1895. 
ASSETS. 


“At Bank of England and at Head Oice and Branches .., 5.770051 : M4 
»» Cail and Short Notice... ose ooo a seb we» 8,578,967 14 10 


9,349,019 2 8 


Cas 


INVESTMENTS :— 
English Government Securities .., sie 
Indian and C.lonial Government, Rail- 
way Debenture, and other Securities... 7,991,722 17 


£ s. 4d, 
8,162,558 @ 1 


—————_ 16,154,340 
Castomers for Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Bilis, “ =* 


per Contra ove on ose soe eee 433 395 
Bills Discounted, Loans, & ... ea basi dat 04,629,935 i 4 
Banking Prezises in London and Country... oe ae dei 553,159 6 3 





£51,129,870 5 6 
T. G. ROBINSON, 


F, cutouwart,} Joint General Managers, 
W. FIDGEON, 


We beg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash Balances, and of tho Money at Call and Short Notice, as entered in the ahove Balano 
Sheet, and have inspected the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and founi them in ordar. We havea also eximined the Balince Sheat in detail 
with the books at the Head Office and with the certitied returns from each Branch, and in our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a 
true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by such books and returns, EDWIN WATERHOUSY, PA AES 


WILLIAM BARCLAY PEAT, 5 


At the Annual Meeting the above Report was adopted, the retiring Directors were re-elected, and Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr, Wm. Barclay Peat wera 
re-elected Anditors for the current year, The best thanks cf the Proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and the other 
Oxticers of the Bank for their efficient services, and to the Chairman for his able condact in the Chair. 

The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous branches in Engiand and Wales, as well as Agents and Oorrespondents at home and 
abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of their accounts throazh any of tha Branchas trae of charga. 

Current Accouvts are conducted at the He.d Office and Metropolitan Branches, and D3posits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates advertised 


by the Bank in the London newspapers from time to time. 


The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the Purchase and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the 


collection of Dividends, Annuities, &. 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are issued for the use of Travellers, 

At the Country Branches Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business coaducted, 

The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its customers. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Ageats, and Corre pondents, may be had on Application at the Head Office, and at any of tho 


Bank’s Branches. 
May 14th, 1896, 


By order of the Directors, 
T. G. ROBINSON, F. CHURCHWARD, W. FIDGEON, Joint General Managers, 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Code: Unicopz. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
J The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &.,—no matter what thesubject. Pleace 
S.ate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Strect, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oa'alogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post execu‘ed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.0, 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arran; and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. Newchoice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives & 


~ h, It is by far the 
R OW L N DS’ 4 a fragrance to the breat 
. “TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 


ODONTO {4% anywhere SWLANDS ODONTO, 


the original and only genuine, 2s. 9d. per box. 


Can be sent, post-free, by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 
on receipt of value in stamps, 


JAQUES’s 
CROQUET 


has a 30 years’ reputation for excellence 
of material, design, and workmanship. 


When ordering of your dealer stipulate 
for “JAQUES’ CROQUET,’—and beware 


of imitations. 
Sets from 15s. to £4 4s. 


Tlustrated Catalogue of Outdoor Sports and Games post-free. 





An Ideal 
Lawn Game. 


J. JAQUES anp SON, 102 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 





SECOND THOUSAND. 


THE PACET PAPERS. 


Diplomatic 
and other Correspondence of 
Tur Rieaut Hon. 
gIR ARTHUR PAGET, G.C.B, 
1794-1807. 
With Two Appendices, 1808 and 1828-1829. 


ARRANGED AND EDITED BY HIS SON, 
Tue Ricut Hon. 


SIR AUGUSTUS PAGET, G.C.B. 


(Late H.M, Anbaszador at Vienna). 
WITH NOTES BY MRS. J. R. GREEN. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Portraits, 329. net. 


The TIMES.—“ Forms not only a fascinat- 
ing record of stirring events during perhaps 
the most critical period of the history of 
the British Empire, but is in itself a highly 
important and valuable contribution to the 
history of that period. Every page of these 
graphic letters sheds a vivid and often novel 
light upon the period of storm and stress 
with which they deal.” 


THE PAGET PAPERS. 


The DAILY NEWS.—* Will be invaluable 
to all who study the period.” 


THE PAGET PAPERS. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The whole 
work recalls with wonderful vividness the 
political events and intrigues of one of the 
most stirring and stupendous epochs in our 
history.” 


THE PAGET PAPERS. 


The MORNING POST.—“ By collecting 
and publishing the correspondence of his 
father, Sir Augustus B. Paget throws no 
inconsiderable light upon a most eventful 
period.” 


THE PAGET PAPERS. 


The SCOTSMAN.—“ Those who desire 
to have a peep behind the scenes, and to 
catch a glimpse of the system of intrigue 
and counter-intrigue with which British 
diplomacy was confronted in the European 
Courts, will find much to interest them. 
Many are the interesting glimpses of the 
histoire intime of the period which we gather 
from this correspondence.” 


THE PAGET PAPERS. 


The GLOBE.—“ Will be read with very 
great interest by all students of European 
history, while to the historian of the future 
they will furnish a mass of valuable infor- 
mation.” 


THE PAGET PAPERS. 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—< Will 
take their place by the side of the Diary 
and Correspondence of the first Lord 
Malmesbury or the Letters of Lord Minto 
for the interest of their matter.” 


THE PAGET PAPERS. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— An 
interesting and valuable contribution to 
the history of Continental affairs at the 
beginning of the century.” 


GOUNOD’S REMINISCENCES. 
CHARLES GOUNOD.. Auto- 


biographical Reminiscences, with 
Family Letters and Notes on Music. 
Translated by the Hon. W. Hezty 
Hurcuinson. 8vo, with Portrait, 
10s. 6d. 

The GLOBE.—* Will, of course, have 
many interested readers, and will find its 
way into the libraries of all musical 
enthusiasts.” 


BY DR. NORDAU. 
PARADOXES. By Max 


Norpav. Trans. by J. R. McIurarru. 
With a new Preface by the Author for 
this Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 17s. 

| net. 
The SCOTSMAN.—“ All the brilliancy 
that belongs to bis other books...... The 
same bold and unsparing analysis, the 


same trenchant vigour, lucidity, and 
humour,” 
UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME. 
DEGENERATION. 
17s. net. 
CONVENTIONAL LIES. 
17s. net. 


ERNEST RENAN. 
MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF 


ERNEST anp HENRIETTE RENAN 
(Brother and Sister). Translated by 
Lady Mary Loyp. With 2 Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 14s. 

The ATHENXZ UM.—* This book is deeply 
interesting for the light which it throws 
upon the turning-point in Renan’s life. The 
memoir does equal credit to the brother 
and to the sister.” 


New Fiction. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
WITHOUT SIN. By Martin 


J. PrircHarp. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL BY Z. Z. 
THE WORLD AND A MAN. 


By 4. Z., Author of “A Drama in 
Dutch.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
The ATHENZUM.—< Told with a great 
deal of power.” : 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
THE ELEVENTH COM- 


MANDMENT. By Hatuuiwett Svur- 
CLIFFE. 1 vol. crown S8vo, 6s. 


A NEW BOOK BY ROBERT HICHENS. 
THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE. 


By Rosert Hicnens, Author of “An 
Imaginative Man,” &c. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 63. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—< Admir- 
ably written and in the vein that Mr. 
Hichens has made peculiarly his own.” 


A NEW VOLUME IN. “THE PIONEER 
ACROSS AN ULSTER BOG. 


By M. Hamiuton, Author of “A Self- 
Denying Ordinance.” Cloth, 3s. net; 





paper, 2s. 6d. net. 











“A REMARKABLE NOVEL.” 


eee 


ILLUMINATION. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


1 vol., 63. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


The SPECTATOR.—< Undoubtedly one 
of the novels of the year.” 


ILLUMINATION. 


The ATHENZUM.—“ Reminds us of 
George Eliot’s ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life.’ ” 


ILLUMINATION. 


The DAILY NEWS.—“ The book lays 
hold of the reader’s imagination, and many 
of its effects haunt the memory. The treat- 
ment is a mixture of extreme minuteness of 
touch and finish, with breadth of handling.” 


ILLUMINATION. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The work 
of a man born to write fiction; of a keen 
observer, a genuine humourist, a thinker 
always original and sometimes profound, 
and of a man who has thoroughly learned 
the use of his own pen.” 


ILLUMINATION. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Well worth 
reading, both for the absorbing interest of 
its central theme and for the excellence of 
the subordinate characters:” 


ILLUMINATION. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr 
Frederic’s picture of the ideas and habits 
of this backwoods’ Methodist community 
is a revelation.” 


ILLUMINATION. 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* A novel 
of singular force and skill which every one 
should read.” 


ILLUMINATION. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“<A 
book of strange interest aud power, of ex- 
quisite and original humour.” 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE RETURN OF THE 
O’MAHONY. 


The ATHENZUM.—“ At last we get an 
Irish story which it is possible to enjoy.” 


IN THE VALLEY. 


The ATHENZUM.—“ Graphic and ex- 
citing.” 


THE COPPERHEAD. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH. — “ These 
admirable stories cannot fail to secure the 
sympathy as well as the interest of Mr. 
Frederic’s readers.” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS’, AND BOOKSTALLS. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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EFFINGHAM WILSON’S LIST 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 
Just published, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
By 


The SCIENCE of MONEY. 
Avex. Det Mar. 

“Mr. Del Mar will find no lack of supporters in 
the views he upholdz...... A storehouse of referenc; 
orne both to student and master.’ — 
Glasgow Herald. 


Hi . 

“Mr. Del Mar has the faculty of dealing with a 
tubject, generally regarded as intrica’e and unat- 
tract.ve, in a lucid and rightly interesting manner, 
and those who desire a knowledge of the scientifi: 
aspect of money cannot do better than acquire it from 
this able treatise.”—Liverpool Courier. 


Demy 12mo, cloth, 1s, 61. net. 


The LAW of RESIDENTIAL and 
BUSINKSS FLATS. By Grorce BLacKwé.L, 
of the Inner Temple. 

** A pretty complete exposition of the law from the 
ints of view of both landlord and tenant,”—Dai'y 


ews, 
“The work should certainly prove of use to those 
concerned with flits.”—Law Times. 


Fcap. long 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. 


AUSTRALIAN MINING MANUAL. 
A Handy Guide to the West Australian Market. 
Compiled by G. B. Bezman and Freperic 0. 
MatHIEson and Sons. 

“Its shape and flexibility fit it for the side-pocket, 
and the informativn it contains seems to be that 
can be desired.” —Daily Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 62, n«t 


HANDY GUIDE to PATENT LAW 
and PRACLICK. By G. E. kmery, L.L.M. 
“Clearly and conci-ely written, and seems to con- 
ta‘n all information that is of practical value as to 
obtaining a patent.”—Law Times, 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


HOME RAILWAYS as _ INVEST- 
MENTS, By W. J. Stevens. 

** Few more in-tructive or able compi'ations hive 

ever been put before the British inve-tor.” 
i : —Financial Times. 

“ There is certainly more than half-a-crown s werth 
of information in the book, so that the purchaser 
must reap a good bargain,””"— Pull Mall Gazette, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net, 


A SKETCH of the CURRENCY 


QUKSTION. By Crive Corueertsoy, B,A. 

Whitten in a scrupulously impartial veir, without 
prejudice or passion...... Admirably written, and a 
capital compendium of the facts ani arguments of a 
great question.”—Scotsman, 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, 
11 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.O. 





In 3 vole. crown 8vo, 1528 p 


p., 22s. 6d, 
RISE and GROWTH of the 
ENGLISH NATION, with special reference to 
EKpochs and Crises: a History of and for the 
People. By W. H. 8. Ausrey, LL.D. 

Times.—“ Painstaking and laborious.” Morning 
Post.—‘‘ An admirable bistory.” Daily News.—*' No 
want of colour in the descript'ons.”” Daily Chronicle, 
—‘‘ One of the best trastises.” Athenzum.—“ Espe- 
Yally usefal on social developments.” Guardian,— 
“An abundance of varied knowledge, a vigorous 
ity le, and an hone+t wish to emphasise what is essen- 
sial.’’ Rock.—** Both constructive and critical.” 
Methodist Times,—‘* Packed full of information.” 
Christian World.— Written with enthusiasm, and 
after large and well-digested studies.” Westminster 
Gazette," A vivid picture of the national Jife,”* 
Review of Reviews.—“Its intention and execution 
are excellent.” Manchester Guardian.—“A solid 
mass of facts, gathered with industry, and arranged 
in readable form.” Liverpool Daily Post." Forceful 
and picturesque; a work of special value.” Liver- 
pool Mercury.—“ We cannot speak too highly of it.” 
Birmingham Daily Post.— The style is bright, and 
there is not a wearying page.” Scotsman.—‘ Mar- 
shalled with skill from a well-ordered perspective.” 


London: ELLIOT STOCK; 


New York: APPLETON and CO. 
Of all Booksellers and Railway Stalls, 





Just published, demy 8vo, 5s. 


STOCK EXCHANGE INVEST- 

MENTS: the Theory, Methods, Practice, and 

soe By W. te see LL.D. 

popular and practi reatise on the usages of 
Brokers and Jobbers, The Cover System, Fortnightly 
and Three-Montbly Settlements, Modes of Transfer, 
Fluctuations in Valuer, and cognate subjects. Govern- 
ment Securities, Banks and Insurance Companies, 
Indian and Colonial Securities, Railways, Tramways, 
Miner, Corporation Stocks, Commercial Companies, 
aud ae and Foreiga Stocks are specifically 
treated. 

An elaborate series of Tables furnish particulars 
during a lengthened period of the National Expendi- 
ture and the National Debt, Home and Foreign 
Taxation, the Price and Yield of Consols, the Mean 
Price of Wheat, the Rate of Income Tax, the Bank 
Rate and Dividend the Capital, Share Vulues and 
Dividends of Joint Stock Banks, the Highest and the 
Lowest Prices of the principal Stocks and Shares, 
and the Dividends paid during recent yeirs. 

All the information and figures supplied are 
brought down to date, from reliable sources, and the 
work is a compendium financial and economic 
mnowtenye seldom presented in so compact and clear 
a form. 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and O0O., Limited. 
And of all Booksellers and Railway Stalls, 





BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE WARWIVK LIBRARY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATORE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 61. 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM. 
Edited by C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., 


Professor of Eng'ish Literature at University 
CoXege, Carditf. 

“The plan upoiu which this series is bascd is to 
concentrate attention in ea +h volume on som: special 
form of English literary composition. ‘The first 
volume, ‘ English Pastorals,’ by Mr. E, K. Coambers, 
met with a favourable recontion, and the present 
volume, by Professor O. E. Vanguan, will c rtainiy 
~~ impair the reputation of this ueful series,”’— 

mes, 


THE PREVIOUS VOLUME OF THE SERIES: 


ENGLISH PASTORALS. Edited by 


Epmunp K. Cuambers, B.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“The subject has given Mr. Chambers his oppor- 
tunity of writiog one of the best brief essays it has 
been my happivess to reai for a long while......I do 
not see how, as a repre entative selection of English 
pastoral verse, it coul 1 be buttered. Indeed, it is an 
esewplary little book, well conceived aud well carr'ed 
out, and it ma one esger for the rest of the 
series,’—A, T. Q. O., in the Speaker, 


NEW BOOK OF NATURALIST-TRAVEL, 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 21s. 


FROM NORTH POLE TO EQUATOR: 


Studies of Wild 
Life and Scenes in Many Lands, 


By ALFRED EDMUND BREHM, 
Author of “ Bird Life,” “ Lier!eben,” &c, 


Translated by MARGARET R. THOMSON, 
Edited by J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A, F.B.S.E. 
With 83 Iliustrations from Original Drawings, 


« Among the multitude of good books on natural 
his ory now issuing from the press this deserves a high 
place, It is both informing and enterta ning.”— 
Times. 7 

** Descriptive power appeirs ia every chapter of 
th's charming book.”—Shefield Ind spendent, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 
50 OLD BAILEY. 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuacxeray. 
The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 








Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mali 
East, 5.W. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OutsipE Pacs, TWELVE Guiwzas. 
[alf-Page oss 5 












r-Page. 212 

arrow Column 310 
Half-Column 

Quarter-Colum: 017 


tside Page. 214 14 

dO PAQ© sccrccccsscereereecesceeves 12 12 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 

line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 





_ 
~ 
a 

oo acoaco 


The Most Sumptuous English 
Magazine. 
NOW READY, 


THE JUNE NUMBER of tug 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE, 


Every ARTICLE 18 oF Fascinating Ix 
4nD SUPERBLY ILLUsTRaTED, 


READ ‘‘EARLY ROMANCES of 


the CENTU KY.” : ; 
OnnERr, WY." By the Counte's of Conx and 


READ * HYDE PARK in BYGONE 


READ ‘‘The MYSTERY of the py 


BARRY DIAMONDS.” By A. H. Mrs. 


READ “‘EMILE WAUTERS” 


(iL:ustratec), By JoserPa ANDEKSoN, 


READ “ADAM LINDSaAy 
GURDON” (ilustrated). By the late Dr 
CHARLES PEARSON, , 


READ ‘The STORY of a TUSK.” 


By H. A. BrypEn. 


READ the CONTRIBUTIONS by 


Sir WaLtER Besant, A. A. C. Swinioy, Liay 
Mase Howarp, W. L. ALDEN, VIOLET DesRiks, 
L, ZaNGwWILL, and otherr, 


SEE THE 


EXQUISITE ILLUSTRATIONS by 


Coont TARDIEN DU CHENOUA, ABBEY ALTSoN 
kMiLE WAUTFRS, GEORGE AsuTos, EB, F 
Sxinver, A. H, Buckrany, F. 8. Witsoy, ard 
others, 


In THE JUNE NUMBER or tee 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
READY MONDAY, May 18th. 
PRICE EIGHTRENPENCE. 


TEREST, 


Offices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


LONDON, W.C. 





NOW READY. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


A NEW SOCIAL MAGAZINE. 
ILLUSTRATED, PRICE THREEPENCE, 


THE MAY NUMBER 
INCLUDES— 

A Portrait or THE Late THOMAS HUGAES. 
Lazoor Day. CANON H.SCUTT HULLAND- 
Tue Livixe Wace. J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 
Farr WaGES. FREDERICK ROG ARS. 
Farr Work. CANON BAKNETYI. 
Wuirt Sunpay: A Porm. 


MIOHAEL FIELD. 
MarttHew ArnoLp. G. W. EB. RUSSELL. 
Prayrer.—III. CANON GORE. 


Tuomas HuGuHEs, J.M. LUDLOW, 
Epvucation Bix. CYRIL JACKSON, M.L.S.B 
“ Op Nasty ParTIcuLaR”: a TALE. 

G. B. BURGIN, 
I.L.P. Conrerencs. J. CLAYTON. 
Dresign—“‘ SHEEP WASHING.” 

HEYWOOD SUMNER, 
Nores or THE Montn, Lasoork Notes, 
Art, Drama, Reviews, &c. 


Annual Subscription, 4s., post-free. 
Tos. HiszERp, 63 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





NOTICE.—In future the Impex to the “ SPECTATOR” 
uill be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d. 
each. 








LITTLE 


NOVELS. 


MR. FISHER UNWIN is publishing under this title a Series of Original Short 
Stories at the price of 6d, in Paper Covers, and 1s, in Cloth. 


o of these are now ready, and a dozen more are in preparat'o2. 
class that made the Pseudonym and Autonym Libraries 
public such Authors as Miss Hawker (“ Madempiselle Ixe”), Jouy OLIVER 


9 Be 


the 
famous, and brought before ti 





of the M ipte, which are of the 
e 


Hoszes, PotaPENKO, Vesta SIMMONDS, WALTER RayMoOND, ISLE FRAPAN, 
VELS” contain 20,000 ar words each, and ars 
The 


W. C. ScuLty, and others, The “LITTLE N 
printed in black type. The size is a little larger 
ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 


Great care has been exercised in 


ALICE SPINNER, Louis Decks, 


the Pseudonym:, IRST SEVEN VOLUMES 


THE WORLD IS ROUND.|NO PLACE FOR REPEN- 


By Louise Mack. 


The Problem of Prejudice, Margare 
' Bond of Blood, 


[Now ready. 


THE FOLLOWING WILL BE 


TANOB. By Eten F. Pinsent. [Now ready. 


ISSUED SHORTLY :— 
Gray, A Painter's Honeymoon, The 


and Passports. 


If youcannot get them at your Bookseller's or Newsagent’s, send a postcard to 


T, FISHE 


UNWIN, Paternoster Sq. London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 





NEW WORKS. 
NOW READY. 


MUSICAL 
ws RECOLLECTIONS. 
By WILHELM KUHE. 
In 1 vol. demy 8v0, with Portrait and Autographs, 1ts, 


‘ who love pleasant gossip and good stories 
ehedebe in this volume.” —Dai'y News, 





NOW READY. 
RICHARD BRINSLEY 
SHERIDAN. 


A BIOGRA PHY. 
By W. FRASER RAE. 
‘ i uch information derived from New 
— mM With an Iotr.duction by Sheridan's 

Great-Grandeon, the Marquess OF DUFFERIN 

anp Ava, K.P., G.C.B, In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 

Portraits and other Illustrations, 263, 

“There has b-en great need of this fair, ab'e, and 
painstaking record of a brilliant caree”.”"—Scotsman, 
# An elaborate h'story and study of sheridan in hs 
avery capacity, enriched with new matter of exceed- 
ng interest, derived in part from family sources 
above suspicion.”—Dai'y Chronicle, ; 

“Tuis vivil and accarate picture of the real Sheri- 
jan." —Glasgow Herald, 


NOW READY. 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


By GEORGIANA HILL, 
Author of “A History of English Dress,” &, 
With Frontispieces, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s, 


“ Entertaining and amusing volumer.”— World, 
“ Has iuterested us extremely.”—Daily News, 


NOW READY, 


The YOUNGER SONS’ 


COOKERY BOOK. By A Yovuneer Son's 
Davexter. With Illustrations, in 1 vol. large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’. 


JUST READY. 


WISDOM’S FOLLY. By A. V. 


Dutroy, Author of ‘‘ Jonathan Toms,” &, In 
l vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


LORD HEVER. By Percy 


Huisurp, Author of “The Romance of Shere 
Mote,” &c. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 
“Cannot fail to be appreciated and admired by all 
qualified judges of literature.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
“A novel of considerable strength and interest, 








Toe story is well put together, and the dialogue is 
always fresh and spirited.” —Scotsman, 


NOW READY. 


The MAN WHO DISAP- 


PEARED. By Rivineron Prxs. In 1 vol, 
crown 8yo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


MISS DRUMMOND’S 


ee By R. Ramsay. In 1 vol. crown 
v0, 68. 

“A bright and telling story, which ho!ds us com- 
plete'y in expectation, and then manages to spring a 
dramatic and striking dénouement on usa by way of a 
finish."—Literary World, 


NOW READY. 


HONOR ORMTHWAITE. By 


the Author of “ Lady Jean’s Vagaries,.”’ In 1 vol. 
crown 8yvo, 6s, 
“An original story, naturally and effectively told, 
antes neither pathos nor humour.”—Daily 
micle, 


— 





THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 


NOVELS OF MRS, HENRY WOOD, 


THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME, 


OSWALD CRAY, 
NOW READY. 

In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 
3s. 6d. Edition, 23, 61. 

In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a 

pla ner binding, 2¢. 
To be followed at monthly intervals by the other 

Stories in the Series, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


AUSTRALASIA : 


LL.D., F.R.S. 


AFRICA: 
Vol. 


REISSUE OF 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


IN 12 VOLS., WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS, 
Just publ'shed, large crown 8vo, cloth, 153, 


ASIA: 
Vol.I. NORTHERN & EASTERN ASIA. 


Cavucasia, Russtan Turkestan, Siperia, CHINESE Empire, AND JAPAN. 


By A. H. KEANE, F.B.GS. 
With 8 Maps and 91 Illustrations. 


The Volumes already issued, uniform in size and price, are,— 


Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By A. R. Wallace, 
Vol. II. MALAYSIA. By F. H. H. Guillemard, M.D. 


I, NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 
Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W- 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen. 





FISHER’S 


Catalogues post-free. 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1651. 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 

on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 

below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particu- 

lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


AILWAY ACCIDENT 


ASSURANCE, 
£1,000 TICKETS 
NOW ISSUED AT 
ALL STATIONS ror ALLCLASSES. 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 
The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—*“ Cocoaine” 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 











Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


ciple being a gentle nerve etimulant, suppli-s the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, or for using 

with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine, On comparixon it 

will be found equal to wine offered 168, Os, 
at much higher prices by thosmall 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in Englan 


INER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
F = old in bottle, at te. Me. 30s., Ma, tier bet 
ozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the ps wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintazes 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


RAINY DAYS IN A LIBRARY. 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. | 


CONTENTS. 
Jonston’s Wonders. 
St. John’s Highland Sport. 
Tallemant des Réaux. 
Acts of the Scottish Parliament. 
Captain Topham’s Letters. 
Balwer’s'Artificial Changeling.| Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials. 
Hayward’s Art of Dining. Blaeu’s Atlas. 
‘The papers therein are brief, and show a genuine fondness not only for 
things literary, but for life out of doors.’ —Globe, 
“Written in a pleasant style, and will repay leisurely perusal, opening up as 
they do various byways of interest.”— Daily Free Press. 


Preface. 

Adam Petrie’s Rules. 
Baldassare’s Perfect Courtier. 
The Oldest Sporting Journal. 
Firmilian. 


In fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE HIGHER TEACHING OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


By LOUIS H. VICTORY. 


In paper cover, price 9d, 


DRESS AND HEALTH. 
AN APPEAL TO ANTIQUITY AND COMMON SENSE. 


By CHARLES MOORE JESSOP, M.R.C.P. Lond., Physician to St. Pancras and 
Northern Dispensary; Dep. Surgeon-General, late H.M. Forces; 
Author of “ Past and Future,” & 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE STORY OF AN OLD OAK TREE, 
TOLD BY HIMSELF. 


By THORPE FANCOURT, 


“ This quaint little sketch is brightly and pleasantly written, and it introduces, 
with excelient effect, scraps of folk-lore and old legends concerning birds and 
flowers.” —Glasgow Herald, 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 53. 


LAYS OF THE HEATHER. 


By A. 0. MACDONELL, 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 


RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, AND CO’S LIST 


Crown Svo, 5s. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN THE 


PARISH CHURCH OF LEEDS, 1887-95. 
By the Right Rev. E. 8. Tatzot, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 





Demy 8vo, 12s. 


A NEW NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


Based upon the Doctrine of Evolution. 
By the Rey. J. Morris, M.A., Vicar of Westoe, South Shields, 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AND HERODOTOS. 
By the Rev. A. H. Sarce, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford, 
ConTEents:—The Patriarchal Age—The Age of Moses—The Hxodus—The 
Hebrew Settlement in Canaan—The Ace of the Israelitish Monarchies—The Age 
of the Ptolemies—Herodotos in Egypt—In the Steps of Herodotos—Memphis 
and the Fayadm—Appendices—Index, 


Orown 8vo, 6s. 


NAMES AND THEIR HISTORIES. 


Alphabetically Arranged as a Handbook of Historical Geography and Topo- 
graphical Nomenclature. With Appendices on Indian, Turkish, Slavonic, 
and German Nomenclature, and on Magyar, French Village, and English 
Village Names. 


By Isaac Tartor, M.A., Litt.D., Hon, LL.D., Canon of York. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A Table Book of Prose 


WORDS AND DAYS. and Verse. 


Compiled by Bowrrer Nicwots, With a Preface by GrorGe SaIntspory, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 


THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


Just published, demy 8vo, 6d. 


LIGHT IN THE LIGHT OF GOD. 


A Sermon preached in the Church of St. Bartholomew, Brighton, before the 
English Church Union, on March 19th, 1896, 


With a Preface on the REUNION of CHRISTENDOM. 
By DarweE.t Stone, M.A., Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester. 


London: 


RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL & CO., 34 King St., Covent Garden. 





MACMILLAN AND COS NEW BOOKS, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER 


A Romance. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of “A 
Crown 8vo, 6s. . Romance of Wastdale,” 
ATH EN ZUM.—*' Mr, Mason’s manner js alert and engaging, and hi 
fresh and stirring. No one who takes up hi i ty 18 matter 
aha Se P his novel is bkely to lay it down 





NEW NOVEL BY THEO. DOUGLAS. 


A BRIDE ELECT. By Theo. Douglas, 


Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s, 
GUARDIAN.—*“ It is a very clever story.” 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. ByF. Marion 


Orawrorp. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
SPEAKER.—‘‘ A book to be enjoyed by everybody.” 


Demy 8vo, 14s, net. 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BAR. 


NARD, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L,, Tenth President of Col i 
in the Vity of New York. By Joun Funton. With iow Galigg, 


FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR BURY. 


RICHELIEU. By Richard Lodge, MA, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, Professyr of 
History in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 23. 6d, 

TIMES.—* Professor Lodge reveals throughcut his narra‘ive a sound his. 
torical judgment The career of a great political genius is here sketched with 
accuracy and ability.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by Witttam Knicut. To be completed in 15 
volumes, Vols. I., IL, and ILI., Globo 8vo, 53. each, 
Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched by H. Manesce, 
TIMES.—“ It may safely be said that to students these vo!umes will be indis. 
pensable,” 

















Feap. 8vo, 53. 


THE PILGRIM, and other Poems. 


Sopute Jewett (Ellen Burroughs). 


By 





Crown 8yo, 53. net. 


AN ETHICAL MOVEMENT. A Volume of 


Lectures. By W. L. SHetpon, Lecturer of the Ethical Society of St, Louis 





In 2 vols, Demy 8vo, 21s, net, 


A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF 


SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM, By Anprew Dick- 
son WHITE, late President and Professor of History at Cornel! Universit. 


Globe 8vo, 7:. 6d. 


POEMS. By Cecil Frances Alexander 
(O.F.A.) Edited, with a Pre‘ace, by Wittram ALEXANDER, D.D., Oxon ; 
LL.D., Dublin; D.C.L., Oxon.; Archbishop of Armagh; and Lord Primate 
of All Irelard, 

GLOBE,.—“ The praise Archbishop Alexander bestows upon his late wife’s 
verse is in no respect exaggerated. Her work is clear, simple, and terse—clear 
without vacuity, simple without baldness, terse without obscurity, It is instiact 
witia sincerity and earnestness.” ° 


Globe 8vo, 33. 6d. 


GOD'S GARDEN : Sunday Talks with Boys. 


By the Rev. W. J. Foxett, M.A., B.Mus, (Lond.), Minor Caron of Canterbury 
Cathedral, With an Introduction by Dean Farrar. 











Extra Crown 8vo, 63. net. 


THE BIBLE FOR HOME READING. 
Edited, with Comments and Reflections for the Use of Jewish Parerts and 
Children, by C. G@. Monter1ore. Firss Part, [0 THE SECOND VISIT OF 
NEHEMIAH TO JERUSALEM. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. A 


Series of Works from the Facred Scriptures presented in Modern Literary 
Form. 

EOCLESIASTES AND THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON. Edited, with an 

Introduction and Notes, by RicHaRD G. Mouton, M.A, (Camb.) 16mo, 2s, 6d. 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 





What must I do to get well, and how can I keep so? 


By Mrs. ELMA STUART, Toutley Hall, Wokingham, Berks. ‘ 
Twelfth Edition, rewritten and greatly en!arged. Handsome volume, $20 pp.» 
price 5s. net, or post-free from herself, 5s, 6d. 





Sole Trade Agents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Ltd., London, E.C. 
The Duke OF ARGYLL writes:—'I now feel that all other remedies I have 
ever taken were addressed to the symptoms alone, not to the causes and sources 
of disease. The Salisbury Treatment......as clearly explained in your book, 
makes a direct attack upon those causes, on principles which seem to me to be as 
sound and simple in theory, as I have found them to be successful in practice. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in Leese 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STAN DAR 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


«An admirable Autobiography.’’—The World. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MY CONFIDENCES:: an Auto- 


biographical Sketch, addressed to my Descendants, By Freprrick 
LOCKER-LAMPSON. Edited by AUGUSTINE BrRRELL, Q.C., M.P. With 2 


Portraits, 8v0, 153. 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. WOODS. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 22. 6d. 


WILD JUSTICE: a Dramatic Poem. 


By MaraareT L. Woops, Author of “Tke Vagabonds,” “ A Village 
Tragedy,” &c 
MR. GEOFFREY DRAGE’S NEW WORK. 


To be published this mouth, demy 8vo, 14s. 


The LABOUR PROBLEM. By 


Q@roFFREY DraGF, 
Ready immediately, 8vo, 10s. 61. 


COSMIC ETHICS 35 or, the Mathe- 


matical Theory of Evolution, showing the full import of the DOCTRINE of 
the MEAN, and containing the PRINUIPIA of the SCIENCE of PROPOR- 
TION. By W. Cave THomas, F.S.8., F.Imp.Ins, 


New Novels. 
By Mrs E. Rentoul Esler. 


THE WARDLAWS. 


By E. Resroun Ester, Author of ‘* The Way of Tran:- 
gressors,” **A Maid of the Manse,” “ The Way they Loved 
at Grimpat,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 


By Mrs Florence M. S, Scctt. 


Ready GWLADYS PEMBERTON. 


this day. By Frorrnce M.S, Scorr. Small post 8vo, 32, 6d. 
By Lord Monkswell. 


KATE GRENVILLE. 


By Lord MonkswELL, Member of the London County 
Council, and sometime Under-Secretary of S:ate for War. 
Crown &yo, 63, 


By James Payn. 


On THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 


May 28th. GEORGE DRIFFELL. By James Parn. Crown 
8vo, 33, 6d. 


Ready 
this day. 


May 20th. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





THIRD EDITION now ready. Fourth Edition shortly. 


BOER ano UITLANDER: 


The True History of the Late Events in 
South Africa. 


BY WILLIAM F. REGAN. 


Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, 3:.6d. With Copyright Portraits, Map, &c, 


Mr. GLADSTONE writes:—“‘I thank you very much for 
your work, and rejoice that by means of it public attention 
will be called to all the circumstances connected with the 
origin and the history of the Transvaal, which possess so 
strong a claim upon our equitable consideration.” 

“The writer should be able to speak with authority, for he 
is none other than Mr. W. F. Regan, the well-known South 
African financier, whose name has been a good deal before 
the public in connection with the events following upon the 
'Raid.’ ’—Guiascow HERALD, 


DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 





THE CENTENARY BURNS. 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT BURNS 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY and T. F. HENDERSON. 
Vol. I, ready. Complete daring 1896, 

“It is a rare satisfaction to be able to say that we possess at last the definitive, 
final edition of Burns, It has been a century and more in arriving, but it is well 
worth waiting for.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“This latest, handsomest, and most trustworthy edition.’’—Notes and Queries. 

“From cover to cover yields testimony of the care and the thought, the taste 
and the cost bestowed upon its production......0f the scholarship and literary 
acumen displayed in the Note, it is also not easy to speak in adequate terms of 
praise.”—Scotsman, ‘* At once beautiful and excellent.””—Times. 

_ Liprary EpIri0n (limited), in 4 vols, tall 8vo, on Hand-made Paper, contain- 
ing Facsimilia of MSS. and of all the Authentic Portraits, at 10s. 6d. the vol. net. 

ILLusTRATED EpiTION, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, containing an Etched Portrait and 
from 20 to 24 Original Etchings by W. Hole, R.S.A., and Facsimilia of MSS, 
Price 10s, 6d, the vol. net. A few on Large Paper, 31s, 64. the vol. net. 

An Essay on Burns by Mr. Henley will appear in Vol. IV. 


Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. JACK; and Booksellers. 








Terms of Subscription, 
Halj- 


Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the United 
~~ he Y 80.3... 016 B...0°7 2 


MEUDMMIMML scdoisesdessccsapccsarecasscenscasavaveavomt dove £ 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

hina, &, 


Po ee 


110 6...... 015 3...... 078 





MESSRS. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & (0.’S 


New List. 


THE PATERNOSTER LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
By tue rate WALTER BAGEHOT. 
PHYSICS AND POLITICS; or, Thoughts on 


the Application of the Principtes of ‘‘ Natural Selection” and “* Inheritance” 
to Political Society. [Ninth Thousand. 


LOMBARD STREET: a Description cf the 


Money Market. With Notes by E. Jonnstone, [Twelfth Thousand. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. ¢a:,n:, mousana. 
ESSAYS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


THE VILLAGE LIBRARY. 
KILLBOYLAN BANK; or, Every Man his 


Own Banker: being the Account of how Killboylan Characters con 2rned 
themselves about Oo-operative Credit. By E. M. Lyncu. Crown 8vo, Js, 6d. 


KNOWLEDGE, DUTY, AND FAITH. Sug- 


gestions for the Study of Principles taught by Typical Thinkers, Ancient and 
Modern, By the Right Hon. Sir Tzomas Dyxe AcLanp, Bart. Post 8vo, 33. 6d. 


THE CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. By 


Maset HawrTrey. Crown Svo, 23. 61. net. 














ELIZABETHAN SONNET CYCLES. LEdited 


by Marra Foote Orow, of Chicago University. Printed on Hand-made 
Paper. With Title-page designed by Laurence Housman. Feap. 8r0. 

A Series of Four Volumes, each containing two of the Sonnet Cycles published 
in the last decade of the Sixteenth Century. Vol. I. LODGEH’S PHILLIS and 
FLETCHER’S LIOIA. 5s. net. Only 350 Copies printed for England. 

“ Mrs, Crow’s introductions are models of incisive and soun criticism, short 
and yet telling all we seek to know......We cannot readily conceive more pleasing 
books than these are likely to prove.”’—Notes and Queries. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. A 


New Edition in 6 vols, The Original Text restored; with about 30 Por- 
traits. With Notes and Introduction by ARTHUR WauGH. Vols I, and Il, 
Feap. 8vo, 6s, each. 
“In the matter of accuracy, in competent and discriminating scholarship, this 
is the edition of the ‘ Lives.” Certainly Johnson has never been more fittingly 
introduced to English readers.”"—Publ.shers’ Circular, 








GREENLAND ICEFIELDS AND LIFE IN 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC. With a New Discussion of the Canseg 
of an Ice Age. By G. Freperick WriGuT and WARREN UpHamM. With 
Maps and numerous Illustrations, crowa 8vo, 7. 6d, 


MONASTIC LIFE, FROM THE FATHERS 
OF THE DESERT TO CHARLEMAGNE. By T. W. Attizs. 
Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

* Stndents will find it trustworthy and useful,.’’— Scotsman. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


SIMPLY EXPLAINED. By Pump Botp. Edited by Fr. Eyre, 
8.J. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
‘* Published with the approbation of Archbishop Vaughan and the Archbishop 
of Algiers. The book is pervaded by a devout spirit, and will ba warmly accepted 
by those to whom it is specially addres:ed.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE DIALOGUE of THE SERAPHIC VIRGIN 


CATHERINE OF SIENA. Translated from the Original Italian, 
together with an Introduction on the Study of Mysticism, by ALGAr THOROLD. 
Demy 8v0, 15s. 
“ We can recommend this work as at once ab’e and faithfal, and trust that it 
will have the success it deserves.”—Freeman’s Journal, 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE AT 


THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. by Jonanyes 
JaNssEN. Translated from the German by M. A. Mitcne.t and A. M. 
CHRISTIE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s, 


J.~K. Huysmans’ Great Work, 


EN ROUTE. 


By J..K. HUYSMANS. 


Translated from the French, with a Prefatory Note, 
by C. KEGAN PAUL. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

















KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Limited, 
PATERNOSTRR HOUSE, CHARING OROS3 ROAD, LONDON, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


yo's. crown 8ro, 102. net; and at every Siedehe. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. By Sir Watrer Besant, Author of “All Sorts and Con- 


ditions of Men.” 








3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. n t; and at every Libra 
THE RIDDLE RING. By Tustin McCarruy, M.P., Author of “Dear Lady Disdain,” &¢, 


. crown 8vo, 10s. net; and at every Library. 


THE HARDING SCANDAL. By "Faank Barrett, Author of “The Sin of Olga Zassoulich.” 


‘*In ‘The Harding Scandal’ Mr. Frank Barrett presents a striking study of as consummate a ‘fashionable’ scoundrel as may be well 
develops the plot. with characteristic skill and delicacy, and the General is an able and striking studv.”"—Scotsmn. ’ imagined. Mr. Barrett 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK.—Crown &vo, cloth extra, git top, 6s. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC. By the Sieur Louris pz Conve (her 


and Secretary). Freely Translated out of the Ancient French into Modern English from the original unpublished Manuscript i 
of Beanes by SHAW FRANOOLS ALDEN, Edited by MARK TWAIN. With 12 Illustrations by F. Vda Mond. Pt in the National Archives 


MR SWINBURNE’S NEW POEM.—On MAY 28th.—Crown 8vc, buckram, gilt top, 7s. 
THE TALE OF BALEN. By Atcernon Cuartes SwinBuRNe. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S LAST BOOK.—On MAY 20th.—Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, 
WEIR OF HERMISTON. By Roser Louis Stevenson. With an Epilogue by Sipney Cozyry 
M. ZOLA’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


ROME, By Emie Zora. Translated by Ernest A. VizErELty. 
The book is as big as ‘La Débacle’ (‘The Downfall’), which dealt with the war - 1870, Forty persons are introduced, Pope Leo XIII. being the 
wportant figure in the work. For the past eight months the novelist has been reading the most reliab'e books on Rome aud on Christian Socialism. When Ay na 
ov of - Popes, he took voluminous notes, interrogated all sorts and conditions of people, from prelates and princes to poor peasants of the Campagna, ’—Jqi! * 
‘elegrap 

















BV. H. R. HAWEIS'S NEW BOOK.—On MAY 28th.—2 vole. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


TRAVEL AND TALK, 1885-93-95: My Hundred Thousand Miles of Travel through 


America, Australia, Tasmania, fannie. New Zealand, Ceylon, ner the Paradises of the Pacific. By the Rev. H. R, HAWKIS, M.A., Author of mr d 
Morals,” &c. With 2 Photograrar Portraits. a 


n the press. Demy 8vo, cloth, decorated with Mr. Porter’s “Colours’’ in a novel manner, 18s, 


KINGSCLERE. By Joun Porter. Edited by Byron Wesper. With 22 Full-Page and 


pumerous smaller I!)ustrations. 








Twenty-second Year. Price One Shilliag. Illustrated, 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1896. By Henry Brackeurn. 
RANT ALLEN’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth decorated, 63. 
MOORLAND IDYLLS. By Grant Auten, Author of “The Evolutionist at Large.” 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


KLOOF YARNS: Stories of the South African Bush. By Ernest Guanvitie, Author of 


“The Golden Rock,” &c. 
A B SEA BOOK.—On MAY 28th.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


TALES OF OUR COAST. By S. R. Crocxerr, Giupert Parker, Harotp Freperic, “Q” 


and W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 13 Illustrations = F. Brangwyn. 











MAY 20th.—Crown §Svo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
THE SHADOW OF HILTON F ERNBROOK : a Romance of Maoriland. By Araa Wesrovry. 
On MAY 23th.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33, 6d, 
DORIS AND I, &c. By Joun Srarrorp. 
Immediately, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
BILLY BELLEW. By W. E. Norris, Author of “ The Rogue.” With a Frontispiece. 
AY 23th.—_NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, post 8vo, cloth extra, 23, 61, 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF AUREOLE. With a New Preface. 


Orown Svo, ci th extra, 6s. 


THE CRUCIFORM MARK: the Strange Story of Richard Tregenna, M.B. By Ruccarpo 


eciscoeaea EORGE R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK.—Post 8vo, picture boards, 23.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. By Gerorcz R. Sims (“ Dagonet ”), 
BERT BARR’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 63, 


A WOMAN INTERVENES. By Rosert Barr, Author of “In a Steamer Chair.” With 


8 Illustrations by Hal Hurst, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3. 6d, 


BASILE THE JESTER. By J. E. Muppocx, Author of “The Dead Man’s Secret.” With 


a Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF JAMAICA TERRACE. By Dick Donovay. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR,—Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; clcth, 2«. 6d. 
RIDDLES READ. By Dick Donovan, Author of “A Detective’s Triumphs.” 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
THE REAL LADY HILDA. By B, M. Croker, Author of “Diana Barrington,” &c. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth Js, 6d. 
BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE: a Book of Ghost-Stories, By Ratrn Apams Cray. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 63, 
A LIVING LIE. [“Mensonges.”] By Pav Bourcer. Translated by Joun DE VILLIERS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A CROWN OF STRAW. By Atzen Upwarp, Author of “The Prince of Balkistan.” 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


*THE WOMAN OF THE IRON BRACELETS. By Franx; HEATHER AND SNOW. By Groner MacDonatp. 


BarRRETT. 
WOMAN AND THE MAN. By Rosert Bucwanan. Meters PERIL —— ie oo 


*VILLAGE TALES AND JUNGLE TRAGEDIES. By| Two OFFENDERS. By Ovmna. 


B. M. Croxer. 








Lil ae. oe G. Manvitir Fenn. CHRISTINA CHARD. By Mrs. Camppett ra. - 
fg E, eh ewer. ORCHARD DAMEREL. By Azan Sr. AUBYN. june 1ith 
*THE RED-HOUSE MYSTERY. By Mrs. Hounaerrorp. A HUSBAND FROM THE CEA. By T. W. PR arn 
THE ONE TOO MANY. By E. Lynn Linton. (Those marked * may also be had in cloth, at 2. 6d.) 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


Lowpoy: Printed by Wrmay & Sons (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W. ©.; and Published by Jouw James Baker, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Oountv of Middlesex, at the “ SPRcTaTOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 16th, 1896. 


























